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Metered Mail makes non-stop flight in P. 0. 


WHEN your bank mail is metered mail, 
it goes into the postoffice through its own 
special entrance ... and jumps to the sort- 
ing section right away. No stops for facing, 
postmnarking and cancelling! A metered 
letter is already postmarked. A meter 
stamp is cancelled when it’s printed. So 
the metered letter gets on its way sooner! 

Metered mail cuts transit time for bank 


mail, may save interest charges, speed up 









transactions. 

And Metered Mail saves mailing time 
as well, saves postage and prevents postage 
losses .... The Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
takes the load off statement days and peak 
mailings; prints postage, postmark and 
slogan at high speed, seals envelopes 
neatly, swiftly, surely... And postage in the 
Postage Meter is set and sealed by the 








postoflice—tamper proof, fool proof, safe! 
It can be used only on your business mail. 
Your postage, and those who handle it, 
are protected. The Meter provides any 
postage value from 1¢ to $100.—does its 
own postage accounting. 

Thousands of progressive banks, little 
and big, depend on the Pitney-Bowes 
Meter. If your bank doesn’t—get a demon- 
stration to see what you’re missing. Call the 
nearest office of The Postage Meter Co. 





FREE to business mail users—a POSTAGE 
COMPUTER. Pocket-size, easy to use, invalu- 
able in any office. Shows instantly how much 
postage is needed for any letter—regular mail, 
air mail, special delivery, registered, foreign. 
Computes parcel post charges for all zones and 
weights up to 24 lbs.; with digest of important 
postal information. A request on your business 
letterhead will bring Postage Computer free. 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 


1512 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY erect wai) EY Coereneo wii) BOWES: 


Branches in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory 


IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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LETTERS 


Welcoming Their Majesties 


Strs: We enclose an advertisement 
which may be interesting. This will 
appear in all daily newspapers at points 
across Canada where The Royal Trust 























words uf the proclumatian uf hes 


with our Vauce ond Consent of we and Heart, publish and 





acknowledge all Faith asd vonstan 
hearty and humble Affection...” 





THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY 











Company has branches, on the days of 
arrival of Their Majesties at the respective 
cities. 
A. McKim Limirep, Advertising, 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Small Loan Banking 


Strs: The article by E. F. Longinotti 
on Small Loan Banking is one of a very few 
intelligent articles that I have read on the 
subject. 

Our bank has been in the small loan and 
automobile financing business for nearly 
five years and despite the hours of study 
we have put in on it, we realize that we 
have not much more than scratched the 
surface in understanding the subject. 

Most of the articles harp on the small 
amount of losses in the loans made. It is 
the least thing to consider. What bankers 
need to think of most is the gross earned 
income, the expenses, without robbing 
other departments, and the net profit that 
is left over to apply as earnings on the 
money invested. 

This business has almost turned into a 
fad. Bankers are being led to believe that 
they only need to start with any rate and 
any prospective volume in any community 
and have a gold mine. 

We have found it to be profitable but 
the rate must be kept large enough to pay 
costs and yield a profit. The rate is largely 
dependent upon the volume, the average 
length of time of the loans and the average 
amount of the loans. 

C. F. Burron, President, 

The City Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: We extend our compliments on 
the article on small loans written by E. F. 
Longinotti of the Union Planters National 
Bank and Trust Company, Memphis, 
Tennessee. This article was one of the 
finest that has ever been written about this 
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particular field of banking, and exhibits a 
clear-cut, common sense view toward the 
entrance of banks into this field. 
J. R. SPANINGER, 
Year to Pay Loan Department, 
Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Sirs: I have just finished reading the 
article, ““Small Loan Banking,”’ by Edward 
I’, Longinotti in the May issue of your 
magazine, and before reading further | am 
placing this letter on my dictaphone. It 
is without question the best article on 
personal loans it has been my privilege to 
read in your or any other banking maga- 
zine. May also compliment you on 
obtaining an article from a man who has 
had Mr. Longinotti’s length of experience. 
Sometimes it is rather painful to observe 
the evident inexperience of the writers of 
some articles. 

Our bank specializes exclusively in 
monthly payment transactions and has 
done so for twenty-three years. 

GeorGe M. Crark, President, 

Pioneer Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
. + * 


Summer Banking Hours 


Stirs: Weare announcing banking hours 
as follows for the summer months: Open 
al 10 o’clock and close at 2 o’clock during 
the week, and open at 9 and close at 12 
o'clock Saturdays. 

We believe we are setting a precedent 
in establishing shorter hours for our em- 
ployees between May Ist and October Ist. 
We have received very favorable com- 
ments from our depositors and friends. As 
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<Anmouncing... 
NEW BANKING HOURS 


Effective Monday 
May lst to October Ist, 1939 





Open t 0AM. “Chose 2 P.M. 


EXCEPT SATURDAYS 
Open at 9 AM Close 12 Noon 





This will give our employees shorter 
hours during the Summer Months. 


Your co-operation in observ- 


ing our new banking hours 
will be appreciated 


First National Bank In Palm Beach 
Florida Bank and Trust Co. 
Lake Worth National Bank 
West Palm Beach Atlantic National Bank 

















far as we know we are the first group of 
banks to put this into effect in Florida. 
R. E. Conn, Vice-president, 
First National Bank in 
Palm Beach, 
Palm Beach, Florida 
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Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Sirs: Bankers are so frequently given 
little, if any, credit for their help to busi- 
ness that I thought a recent public state- 
ment by our president, Mr. Cal Sivright, 


might be worthy of comment in The 


Burroughs Clearing House. 
This statement mainly concerns the 


successful efforts of our management to 








business. 











IN NEW ENGLAND 


The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston occupies a key posi- 
tion in the New England bank- 
ing field. With correspondent 
banks located in nearly 250 com- 
munities in this important in- 
dustrial area ... our complete 
facilities are promptly available 


to handle every type of banking 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET + BOSTON 


eMember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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clear up a heavy bank indebtedness, and 
also recent successes in merchandising 
new products. Mr. Sivright gives banks 
considerable credit for patience and help- 
fulness through a trying financial period. 

““During all the years when the company 
was climbing out of debt,” he says, “the 
bankers who held the notes were quick to 
appreciate the company’s needs, eager to 
assist, patient and helpful with con- 
structive suggestions. Had the bankers 
acted the way bankers in fiction stories 
act, there would be no Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Company today.” 


Wo. S. STINson, 
Advertising Department, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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To Honor a Bank President 


Sirs: This advertisement appeared in 
the Daily Argus of Mount Vernon, New 
York, May Sth. It extended greetings 
from the directors, officers, and staff of 
the First National Bank to President 
Clarence S. McClellan, who celebrated his 
79th birthday, May 6th. 

In 1899, Mr. McClellan helped to 
organize the People’s Bank and served as 
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one of its original directors. In 1894, he 
was appointed vice-president of the institu- 
tion, and in 1898 became the bank’s fourth 
president. Two years later the bank 
became a member of the national banking 
system, changing its name to the First 
National Bank. Under this title, Mr. 
McClellan has been the bank’s only 
president. In the 41 years he has guided 
the institution deposits have grown from 
$367,211 to $11,317,000. 


FERNS, ANDERSON, INC., 
Bank Advertising Counsellors, : 
New York, N. Y. 
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N. Y. Investment Course 


Sirs: I have read with a great deal of 
interest the articles on the investment 
course which was offered to New York 
State bankers, and am writing to ask if it 
will be possible to obtain written copies ol 
the lectures as outlined. 


C. A. Eaton, Auditor, 
Security National Bank, ; 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Epiror’s Notre: Consideration is being given by 
those directing the program to making this material 
available in published form. 
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Report of Economic Policy 
Commission 


The four factors cited by the Economic 
Policy Commission of the A. B. A. in its 
semi-annual report as being chiefly re- 
sponsible for the difficult problems con- 
fronting banking both here and abroad 
are: Increased money supply, decreased 
borrowing, fear of the future, and magni- 
fication o ‘government. The Commission’s 
report was presented to the Executive 
Council of the association at its annual 
spring meeting April 23-26 at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

The same conditions affecting American 
banking are prevalent in most of the 
countries of the world, the report states. 

“Customers of banks throughout the world 
are askin ng for fewer and smaller loans than 
they used to and they are unwilling to pay 
as much for the accommodation when they 
get it,”’ the report says. 

On the score of increased money supply, 
it is pointed out, “All countries have had 
fiscal difficulties in the years of the Great 
Depression and most of them have yielded 
to the temptation to increase their treasury 
resources by borrowing and by printing 
some additional paper so as to facilitate 
the borrowing process ... Here we have 
an important clue to one of the reasons 
for the world-wide decline in interest rates.” 

Closely linked with this problem of more 
money was that of less business. “If 
there had been in these recent years a 
corresponding increase in the amount of 
business transacted, there would have 
resulted no such decline as the one we have 


experienced in the prevailing rates of 
interest,’ the commission declares. ‘“‘Un- 
fortunately there has been no such increase 
in the caeud of business, and since the 
volume of money has become redundant, 
the rates at which it can be loaned have 
fallen.” 

One of the primary reasons for less 
business is designated as “fear of the 
future.” In this connection, the report 
states, “‘Fear of the future, whether it be 
the greater fear of war or the lesser fear 
about the prospects for profits, makes 
business men cautious. It discourages 
venturesome enterprise and makes men 
seek security. It discourages borrowing 
from banks.” 

On the fourth major cause of banking 
problems, ‘“‘the magnification of govern- 
ment,” the report points out: “‘Both here 
and abroad the th scary of the power 
and importance of government has brought 
with it direct intervention of the state in 
the business of lending, which was formerly 
largely left to the bankers.” 

Asserting that the country does not need 
additional banking agencies, the commis- 
sion declares that banks are “seeking new 
loans more persistently than ever before 
in our banking history,” and that “they 
are everywhere instituting new develop- 
ments and modifying their all methods 
and policies in order to attract new loans.” 

Turning to prospects for the future, the 
report foresees that “at some time in 
the future we are going to have in this 
country a self-sustaining business recovery, 
and then interest rates will advance. In- 
definitely continued maintenance of such 


low interest rates as we now have would 
imply either permanent depression, or a 
society without progress and with a sta- 
tionary or falling standard of living. We 
may still confidently reject the possibility 
of our accepting these conditions, and so 
we look forward to an increase in interest 
rates with all the difficult adjustments that 
it will entail, but with the prospect of a 
return to the traditional American way 
of life that it will help to make possible.” 
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Modern Slants on Old 
Debt Adages 


‘Let us all be happy and live within our 
means, even if we have to borrow the 
mover to do it with,” quotes the Journal, 
monthly booklet issued by The Union & 
New Haven Trust Company, New Haven, 
Conn., in a ““modernized version” of some 
old ideas pertaining to debt. 

It is herein pointed out that the “‘old 
saws” relating to — were in- 
variably pitched in a grim key. Thus 
Proverbs 22:7 says, ‘““The aunee is 
servant to the lender,’”’ while Benjamin 
Franklin warned, ‘‘He that goes a borrow- 
ing goes a sorrowing.” 

hile granting that in a broad philo- 
sophic sense there is much truth in the old 
sayings, the Journal maintains that they 
reflect an antedated economic viewpoint, 
citing: ‘“‘For ten years now it is the lender 
who has been ‘servant’ to the borrower.” 
As to Franklin’s sorrowing borrower, it is 
ventured that if that sage had foreseen 


An interesting summary in chart form of the types of credit available at The Union & New Haven Trust Company 








Borrower's Guide to ARRANGING A Loan at The Trust Company 





Kind When you want 
of Loan 


A Mortcace Loan 


When you want When you want 


An Inprregr Loan 


A Direct Loan (Discounting the note of another) 


A Couaterat Loan 


When you want When you want 


A Persona. 
InstALMENT Loan 





From $1,000 up 


























credit record 


stocks and bonds 


y t : , “ . 
Amoun (Average is about $4,000) In any amount In any amount In any amount From $100 to $1,000 
.On demand: 5% yearly amorti- Pa 
a ss nd: $7 yearly amortt a : Pe ‘oe, 60, oF'gn days ee 1 year; for a = 
4. We help arrange 20-year FHA i ce um a 39, &, or go days with privilege of renewal ricownica, peeled uaaaaas Tain 
: up to 3 years 
mortgages 
. To build a house To put goods on your shelves, buy | 4. : . Wor eny sound purpose: incloding 
P - : : : J ? | To have the immediate use of money . : . property modernization, purchase of 
urpose To buy a house raw materials, and for other busi- To raise capital for special purposes ; ; 
a aS owed to you new automobiles and other standard 
To rehnance a mortgage ness needs articl S 
a ¢. 
, ‘ , Messrs. Stirling, Burdge, and Cur- 
You apply ; kg . ee ae Messrs. Lyman, Gaillard, Kennedy, Stirling, and Burdge at the Main Office; tiss, Jr., at the Main Office; at the 
“ offic I ce; 2 e : eat 2 » Sonte 
to Hamden Buawen, tre Sonate at the Brancu in Hamden, Messrs. Somers and Pratt Brancu in Hamden, Messrs. Somers 
and Pratt 
Assuming we have your own state- | - A : 
You fill out an application giving | You explain your situation and | ment, you furnish information as The law requires « signed statement 
WHEREUPON. F — ee 7 2 y : pe : as to whether such loan is made to | You fill out an application in detail 
full details furnish financial statement requested concerning signer of the ae 
carry securities 
note offered 
Your signature backed by your Preferably, marketable Chapeter anil earning power; col- 
Security The property to be financed 6 ee Your endorsement ¥ be 


lateral or cosigners sometimes re- 
quired 





You can expect 
@ decision 


In a few days to a week or so ac- 
cording to the circumstances 


In most cases, the same day 


In most cases, the same day 


The same day 


In a day or two 





And the rate 
charged will 
be 








Current rate 5% with 5% annual 
amortization 





The current rate for such loans 





The current rate for such loans 





The current rate for such loans 





5% per year discount 
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the marvelous development of credit 
instruments in the past century and the 
part they played in bringing about our 
present industrial era, he might instead 
1ave been the author of the saying, ““Bank 
credit is the very lifeblood of modern 
business.” 

These thoughts on lending as expressed 
in the Journal are accompanied by an 
exceptionally interesting chart, reproduced 
on page 3, showing the various types of 
credit available at The Union & New 
Haven Trust Company and constituting a 
veritable borrower’s guide. The chart 
illustrates simply and specifically how the 
trust company is organized to extend bank 
credit to all classes of worthy borrowers. 
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New Dealer Financing 
Plan Developed 


Earl B. McNaughton, president of the 
First National Bank of Fremont, Indiana, 
has developed an unusual feature in 
connection with installment financing that 
is designed to act as a brake against wild 
trading and price cutting by dealers. 

The bank agrees to finance dealer time 
payment paper on approved credit, on 
sales of 144 down, balance in twelve equal 
payments, at 6 per cent. This is all in line 
with usual practice, but the difference is 
this: The bank requires the dealer to 
deposit to a separate account 5 per cent 
of the total amount of each loan made, 
i. e., $25 on a $500 loan, etc. This fund 
may not be drawn out at any time, until 
all outstanding notes covering loans are 
paid. The account draws regular savings 
interest, however. 

This deposit serves to discourage dealers 
from over-bidding on trade-ins and extend- 
ing ruinous discounts, which they now 
cannot afford to do in view of the close 
margins of profit on their respective 
products. 

The bank explains to the dealer that the 
reserve fund is an insurance against any 
emergency, or to take care of possible 
repossessions. It also enables the dealer 
to build up a competence against the time 
when he wishes to retire or sell out. The 
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Display of Valley National Bank in Phoenix, Arizona, helps promote citrus drive 


plan has been in successful operation with 
one dealer since 1933. 

One other feature of the bank’s financing 
of installment paper is that interest added 
to the face of a note at the time of purchase 
is refunded for the unused time, if the 
buyer pays in full in advance of maturity, 
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Arizona Bank Head Directs 
Citrus Drive 


A successful state-wide campaign to 
promote the citrus fruit industry in Arizona 
was under the leadership of Walter R. 
Bimson, president of the Valley National 
Bank, of Phoenix. 

In answer to Mr. Bimson’s appeal, as 
chairman, business as a whole throughout 
the state joined in a co-operative movement 
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WITH INTERESTS IN CANADA 


Complete correspondent service in all parts of Canada through 
more than 600 individual branches. 


assistance in arranging trade connections available through 
our Business Development Department. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


AN INTERNATIONAL BANK SERVING 29 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
| New York Agency, 68 William Street 


ASSETS OVER $900,000,000 


Credit information and 


Enquiries invited. 
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to make the public “‘citrus-minded,” and 
featured many attractive displays. It was 
estimated that an extra 500 tons of citrus 
produce was moved during the drive. 

Mr. Bimson’s own organization, the 
home office of the Valley National Bank 
in Phoenix, attracted much _ favorable 
attention with the entire interior of the 
bank lavishly and artistically arrayed with 
displays of the golden fruit. Over 5,000 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons and tangerines 
were used in tempting decorative effects; 
great containers of the fruits, displayed 
near the entrances, generously requested 
passersby to “Have One’’; a replica of a 
typical refrigerator car, bearing a miniature 
carload of Arizona grapefruit, caused much 
comment: and gracious young ladies, 
acting as bank hostesses, served 700 gallons 
of iced grapefruit juice to the Valley 
National patrons during the week. 

Here is another stimulating example of a 
prominent bank executive taking an active 
and leading part in the constructive up- 
building of his community and state. 
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Lawrence System Expands in 
the Northwest 


In a transaction which considerably 
extends its business activities in the 
Northwest, the Lawrence System through 
President A. T. Gibson announces that it 
has acquired all the field warehouse oper- 
ations of the Haslett Warehouse Company 
throughout the states of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. 

The newly purchased business will be 
controlled out of the Portland office, 
under the supervision of R. E. Manning, 
Lawrence System’s vice-president in charge 
of the Northwest territory. Oliver Wolfe 
and Hal Wood, formerly of the Haslett 


company, are now identified with the 
Lawrence System. 
+ + + 


Banker Analyzes Automobile 
Financing 

A 42-page study of automobile financing 
has been compiled by R. A. Bezoier, 


cashier of The First National Bank of 
Rochester, Minnesota, containing valuable 
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information for banks interested in develop- 
ing this type of business. 

After a brief review of the origin and 
development of automobile financing, the 
study launches into a rather detailed dis- 
cussion of the assets, liabilities, operations, 
trends, policies, etc., of automobile financ- 
ing companies and a suggested analysis as 
a basis for properly judging their credit. 
A third section is devoted to a summary 
of the record made by automobile financing 
companies and their present status as 
important borrowers from commercial 
banks. The study concludes with sug- 
gested practices and policies for banks in 
making their own direct loans on auto- 
mobiles. 

Mimeographed copies of Mr. Bezoier’s 
study are available, and he states that he 
will he glad to supply them for a fifty-cent 
charge to cover postage and other expenses. 
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Bank Advertising on Library 
Books Covers 


An unusual form of bank advertising is 
in the form of book covers supplied by 
The Bayside National Bank of New York, 
Bayside, New York, to a lending library 
located opposite the bank. 

On the covers the bank advertises 4 per 
cent personal loans, with a’schedule giving 
the cost per $100 for twelve months. It 
also cites as “books worth owning,” the 
bank’s thrift account, checking account 
and special check pass books, and the 
Christmas Club coupon book. 

A total of 20,000 covers have been 
supplied to give four changes per year on 
5,000 books. They are of heavy stock of 
assorted colors, and in three sizes. It is 
expected that they will have a yearly 
circulation of 100,000 rentals. 

The front flap of each cover is glued to 
the inside front cover of a book, while the 
back flap is held in place by a rubber 
band. While on the library shelves the 
covers are concealed by the publisher’s 
wrappers, but the latter are removed 
whenever the books are rented. 
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93-Year-Old Banker Still 
Active President 


One of the most remarkable records in 
the annals of American banking is that of 
Charles G. Buckingham, who will be 
ninety-three years old on June 28, but 
who is still the active president of The 


CHARLES G. BUCKINGHAM 


National State Bank of Boulder, Colorado. 

For the past sixty-five years, ever since 
the bank was founded on April 22, 1874, 
Mr. Buckingham has served as president 
of the institution—and he still spends hours 
at his desk every day. While he will on 
occasion talk of the past, he frankly 
prefers to talk of the present and the future. 
He is as interested today in studying a 
business situation, the development of 
which will probably take a period of years, 
as he was as a young banker in the 70’s. 

Mr. Buckingham was recently honored 
in an illustrated booklet issued by the 
National State Bank, commemorating its 
65th anniversary. On this occasion he 
also received a congratulatory letter from 
M.S. Eccles, board chairman of the Federal 
Reserve System, who declared: “.. . it 
would be heartening to talk for a moment 
with a banker who, having weathered many 
storms in our economic history, looks 
ahead today with unabated courage and 
confidence...” 
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A. I. B. Convention at 
Grand Rapids 


It is estimated that 1,500 bank people 
will gather from all sections of the country 
to attend the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, June 5-9. They will 
hear such leading speakers as W. J. 
Cameron, noted radio commentator for the 
Ford Motor Company; Paul F. Cadman, 
director of the American Research Founda- 
tion, San Francisco; and Philip A. Benson, 
president of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation. 

Harry R. Smith, assistant vice-president 
of Bank of America, San Francisco, and 
vice-president of the Institute, is the 
only candidate for the presidency during 
1939-1940. J. L. Dart, vice-president of 
the Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Florida, is the only candidate for vice- 
president. 

o * . 


Two A. B. A. Trust Conferences 
Planned 


The trust division of the American 
Bankers Association will hold two regional 
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conferences this year, according to Samuel 
C. Waugh, president of the division and 
executive vice-president and trust officer 
of The First Trust Company of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

The 17th Regional Trust Conference of 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States will be held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on September 19 and 20. Local 
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arrangements are in charge of the Trust 
Officers Association of Southern California. 
The Tenth Mid-Continent Trust Con- 
ference will be held in Chicago on October 
26-27, with the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Chicago acting as host. 
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Brief Reviews of 
New Books 


BANKER’S HANDBOOK OF BOND 
INVESTMENT, by James W. Wooster, 
Jr. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. 

Various steps in setting up a_ bank 
investment program are described, and 
sources of investment information are dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of their value 
and limitations. The book illustrates how 
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to determine the assets available for invest- 
ment, and suggests how these assets may 
be employed to obtain the greatest amount 
of income compatible with the risks 
assumed. Standards are set up for judgin 
railroad, public utility, industrial an 
municipal bonds, which bankers can use 
as a yardstick in measuring the securities 
in their own portfolios. 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 
SELF, by James T. Mangan. Published 
by The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $2.50. 

The “‘early to bed, early to rise’”’ success 
theory is repudiated by the author, himself 
a successful sales executive, as he gives his 
own formula for climbing the business 
ladder. ‘Millions of people today with 
brains and ability are — around 
by others who have no brains and less 
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HE AREA of deepest shading shows 
where 229 of 348 types of manufac- 
turing in the United States are concen- 
trated. Cleveland is, in effect, Front 
Office for a region that annually converts 
a two billion dollar stock into four and a 


half billion dollars worth of finished goods. 


You will find in this same area an un- 
usual concentration of intimate and per- 
sonal contacts centered in this one bank. 

Our close relationship runs deeper than 
geography. It results from 94 years’ 
specialization in business banking. Sixty- 





one per cent of Ohio’s largest banks, and 
virtually all types of business and indus- 
try in the region use the special, fast com- 
mercial facilities we have set up for them. 

You can benefit in this way. When you 
need information that goes deeper than 
surface statistics, or wish to transact busi- 
ness in this area of opportunity, give us a 
call. The chances are we have a long 
standing acquaintance with the men or 
situation in question. We'll be glad 
to help you in any way we can. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 
Resources in excess of $160,000,000 
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ability simply because they don’t know 
how to sell eenaibren,” the writer main- 
tains. He then proceeds to advise the 
reader on how this invaluable knack of 
selling oneself can be acquired. 371 pages. 


YIELDS OF BONDS AND STOCKS, 
by David C. Johnson, Caleb Stone, Milton 
C. Cross and Edward A. Kircher. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. $8. 

An enlarged edition which shows the 
yields afforded by bonds of various prices, 
maturities and coupon rates. The book 
now carries coupon rates from 3 per cent 
to 8 per cent, which covers virtually all 
corporate issues. The current income of 
the securities is also listed. In addition 
there is a new method of calculating yields 
of bonds to be repaid at a premium, and a 
table giving yields of stocks corresponding 
to different prices and dividend rates. 
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Money Collection Features 
Washington Items 


Visitors to the New York World’s Fair, 
which opened April 30 in honor of the 
150th anniversary of the inauguration of 
George Washington, will find over 600 
items of money bearing the likeness of 
Washington in the Chase National Bank 
permanent Collection of Moneys of the 
World, 46 Cedar Street, New York City, 
adjoining the head 
office of the bank. 
These Washington 
items, comprising 
bills, notes, revenue 
stamps and coins, are 
only a part of the 
more than 50,000 
pieces of money com- 

rising the Chase col- 
ection, one of the 
most comprehensive in the world. 

The earliest Washington item, and one 
of the most unusual, is a coin privately 
minted in 1783 which shows Washington 
crowned with laurel and wearing a toga. 
The smallest likeness of Washington, the 
size of a baby’s thumb-nail, appears on a 
$10 bill issued in 1860 by the Bank of the 
State of Georgia at Savannah. An amusing 
item is the $1 silver certificate of 1896 with 
portraits of George and Martha Washing- 
ton;legend hasit that 
the bill was with- 
drawn from circula- 
tion on the grounds 
that no “‘one”’ should 
come between man 
and wife. 

_World’s Fair visi- 
tors will also be inter- 
ested in the section 
of the Chase collec- 
tion devoted to the development of money 
in this country, from the various types of 
wampum used by Indians to present-day 
sales tax tokens. Among the earliest 
American coins on show is the Pine Tree 
Shilling of ‘““Masathusets.”” John Hull of 
Boston is said to have minted $5,000,000 
worth of silver into these coins from 1652 
to 1686. 

Another prominent American item in 
the Chase collection is the Fugio Cent of 
1787, the first coin issued by the United 
States. On one side of the coin appears 
the slogan, ‘““We Are One,” and on the 
other the terse advice: ‘Mind Your 
Own Business.” 

The collection takes the visitor right 
back to the Joachimthaler, a coin first 
struck between 1517 and 1525 by a tiny 
Bohemian principality. It became the proto- 
type of similar coins throughout Europe. 
and is the origin of our word ‘“‘dollar.” 
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Staff of The Wilmette State Bank at one of the bank’s “personal relations’ meetings 


lhe bank's ront Lane 


Personnel training isn’t just something high-sounding. 


It is 


something to help serve customers and help sell bank services 


O us it seems apparent that 

there is a definite limitation 

upon what any individual bank 
can do in the field of public relations 
Recognizing the limitation does not 
hamper the good work. Rather, it 
permits the bank to concentrate on 
those aspects of the job which can 
repay the effort, and avoid wasting 
time and money on those which cannot. 
In our thinking, we like to draw a 
distinction between public relations 
and personal relations. The individual 
banker can exert only a tiny influence 
on widespread prejudices against the 
banking system and against bankers 
as a group. To the extent that this 
unfriendly attitude exists it is based 
upon a public misconception of the 
functions of banks and the fields in 
Which they can properly operate. If 


By 
F. DEWEY ANDERSON 


President, The Wilmette State Bank, 
Wilmette, Illinois 


he can locally broadcast a_ better 
understanding of a bank’s legitimate 
function, and at the same time do 
his part by running a sound institu- 
tion, he is doing all that lies within 
his powers. This is what we consider 
public relations. 

Personal relations, on the other 
hand, are almost exclusively within 
his control. The responsibility for 
creating a friendly attitude toward 
his own bank is largely lodged in the 
community banker. Here his job is 


to provide courteous, efficient service 
at a fair cost to the public, without 
deviating a hair’s breadth from the 
lines of conservative loaning and 
investing. If he can do this, he is 
doing a good job in the field of per- 
sonal relations. 

The bank’s front line is personal 
relations. But here, again, we require 
a distinct understanding of what we 
mean. Good service is here the prime 
requisite. It strikes us as distinctly 
more important even than courtesy. 
Frankly, we suspect that there is no 
more certain way to infuriate a cus- 
tomer than to present an eversmiling 
countenance while getting his account 
out of balance and returning his checks 
when he has an adequate balance to 
pay them. 

Good relations 


with our public 
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cannot be achieved by putting some 
clever advertisements in the local 
newspaper. The sole sound basis for 
the right kind of relationship with the 
folks in our town is in good bank 
operating. Once this has been accom- 
plished, courtesy and good publicity 
can help. But without good operating, 
cheerfulness and advertising are more 
likely to backfire against us. 

What started us to a _ conscious 
approach to better personal relations 
with our community was a bit of poor 
operating. A good friend came to me 
with a sample of something we had 
been doing wrong. A check-up showed 
that the same sort of work had been 
done pretty generally in this depart- 
ment. We promptly cleared it up by 
a transfer of personnel, for it proved 
we had the wrong person in the right 
place. And as we fell to thinking it 
over, we got to wondering just how 
many other points in the bank were 
doing things wrong in ways that could 
lose us the esteem of customers, 
whether or not it lost us their accounts. 

It turned out that we were doing 
several jobs at less than 100 per cent 
level. Then, as we kept looking for 
weak spots, we noticed a lot of others. 
One by one we strengthened the weak- 
nesses, usually by sitting down and 
talking them over. Some of the 
troubles were of wide application to 
‘our customers. Others were things 
that might happen only once or twice 
a year. We found our people eager to 
do the right thing, once they knew 
what it was. It had been our fault 
for not making things clearer. 

What quickly became apparent is 
that this is not something a banker 


Banking floor of The Wilmette State Bank. 
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can lick by two weeks’ intensive cam- 
paigning, not unless he is a lot smarter 
than we are. We have been working 
along these lines for much more than 
a year, now. Our bank has by no 
means perfected its personal relations 
program, and if the management 
keeps an open mind to its own short- 
comings we shall never perfect the 
program. But we feel we have. made 
some progress. And perhaps, by shar- 
ing our progress, we may be able to 
contribute a little to the sum total of 
knowledge in this field and get some- 
thing back from other institutions as a 
consequence. 


LAST year we decided the time had 

arrived when enough of the obvious 
weaknesses had been remedied so that 
it was time to enlist the entire bank 
personnel in the campaign. We started 
out from a dual premise: 

1. Bank employees need to know 
more about banking, so that they can 
do a better job of dealing with cus- 
tomers on a basis of knowledge, and of 
spreading their knowledge through the 
community by way of their friends 
when they talk about banking. Even 
in a small institution such as ours, 
people sometimes slip deep into de- 
partmental ruts. 

2. Bank employees need to under- 
stand the desirability of getting along 
with customers. And they need help 
in developing a technique for doing 
this more skillfully than by the methods 
that might just pop into their minds. 

So we started a series of after-hours 
meetings for all twenty-four people in 
the bank’s organization. We held 
these weekly, starting about 4 o’clock. 


in better, more courteous, customer service 


Nominally they were scheduled to 
last until 5 o’clock. Actually, because 
discussions got so hot and interest 
rose to such a high pitch, the meetings 
generally ran on until 5:30 or even 
6 o’clock. 

To get the series started off on the 
right foot, we decided to begin with a 
program of education. At the first 
meeting I analyzed the bank’s state- 
ment, attempting to explain it in 
terms of what we own and what we 
owe, the different qualities of these 
assets and liabilities, how the debit 
and credit sides of the balance sheet 
are planned to match requirements. 
I told everything that occurred to me 
as interesting about each item on the 
statement. Then I invited comments 
and questions, with some _ doubts 
whether there would be any. 

My misgivings were wasted. They 
peppered me with questions, most of 
them extremely well directed. Many 
of these inquiries touched on points 
that are conventionally considered 
none of the rank and file’s business. 
Instead of shying away, we answered 
these questions just as fully as we 
knew how. If a question touched on 
something of a private nature, we 
cautioned the group about its con- 
fidential character, but we answered. 
That night we arbitrarily adjourned 
at 6 o’clock, lest dinners be late, but 
we promised to continue next week 
from right where we had left off. 

For the first three meetings I served 
as a combination lecturer, teacher, and 
cross-examined witness. By this stage, 
we had covered the broader banking 
subjects. So we turned to _ one- 
department sessions. As an example, 


It is here that the results of the bank’s program are shown 
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F. DEWEY ANDERSON, President 


. if every bank took care of its local problem, the big national problem 


of public relations would almost take care of itself 


the tellers in turn arose and told what 
they do in their jobs, describing also 
the problems that arise and naming 
names of customers. This naturally 
led to questions and answers. And a 
few astonishing facts developed. 

Our closing hour is 3 o’clock. To 
our surprise, we learned that some of 
the tellers considered that they had 
problem customers in the form of those 
business people who habitually bring 
in their deposits and get a supply of 
change at 2:55 P.M. The problem, it 
quickly came out, was that such a 
customer made the tellers work ten 
minutes longer than they would have to 
work if all customers obligingly came 
in by 2:30 or 2:45. 


HIS slightly distorted point of view 

was just the sort of thing we were 
looking for. The officers and older 
employees took occasion to get the 
tellers back in focus. We pointed out 
that when we advertise a definite 
closing hour, the customer is not only 
Within his rights but also he is by his 
own standards being entirely reason- 
able if he gets in line in front of the 
Window any time up to that last split 
second before the hour and, being 
human, feels he is not asking for any- 
thing he should not get if, once in a 
while, he shows up at five minutes past 
the hour expecting cheerful service. 
We pointed out to the best of our 
ability the, to us, obvious fact that 
the bank exists for serving the cus- 
tomers, not for the convenience of 
officers and staff, and we tried to con- 


vince the tellers that the customers are 
the folks who pay the salaries. 

If the case of the 2:55 depositor is 
explained at some length, it is as a 
sample, not as the most interesting or 
important case that came to view. 
We got the tellers convinced they 
should not all select the same moment 
to go the washroom for a smoke. We 
settled down to friendly talks about 
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the one best way to handle the woman 
who brings in her husband’s pay check 
for cashing or for deposit to her account 
and does not wish to endorse it 
beneath his signature. We landed on 
the one best way to express to a 
stranger the necessity for discussing 
with an officer the check he wants to 
cash, rather than telling him in such 
terms that he comes to the rail and 
says, ““The teller said for you to 
okay this.”” We swapped ideas on a 
hundred assorted points of teller oper- 
ation, worked out the one best way 
that seemed to appeal to everybody, 
tried to standardize on this. 


THs same method was worked on, 

straight through the bank. It took a 
good many weeks to go through all 
the operations, but the meetings sel- 
dom dragged. If a bookkeeper could 
not think of anything really inter- 
esting about her job, somebody asked 
her a question that put her on her 
mettle, either in enthusiastic descrip- 
tion or energetic rebuttal. By the 
time we had covered every job, all of 
us knew a lot more about what goes 
on in our institution than we had 
previously known, and most of us had 
the benefit of some excellent sugges- 
tions for -handling our own work 
better than before. 

Let me repeat that we have no 
illusion that the program is completed. 
We suspended the meetings after we 
had made the rounds, not because we 
were tired of them but because we ran 
into a busy streak when everybody 
had too much to do to sit around talk- 
ing about it. Incidentally, it occurred 

See THE BANK’S FRONT LINE—Page 26 


At the year end deposit 


figures were $4,000,000 
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also to hold a larger proportion of total 
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A usual reaction of a managing ° ° ° ° ° 
duet to tae ens Coainn ter bio lll. This concluding article in the current series on 
institution is that he is already doing ° ° on epene ° 
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The figures below show desired sound earning rates for banks, as worked out by Driscoll, Millet & Company, diffic 
contrasted with average bank earnings in actual practice*. The rates set up by Driscoll, Millet & Company poin 
represent a minimum objective against which individual banks can place their own earning figures for purposes a gl 
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Trust Department**.......................... 4,500 ci 
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*Based on a study of 13,600 banks by the A. B. A. research council in 1937. aie 
**Desired earnings rates for these departments were not formulated, due to the many individual factors that must be considered. ure 
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TREND OF BANK EARNINGS, EXPENSES AND NET PROFITS 
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This chart reveals that declining expenses since 1934 have been largely responsible for net profits 


operating economies. Ernest S. Wool- 
ley of George S. May Company points 
out that the most important factor in 
banking profits is management, and 
points to its most important aspects 
as controlling losses and controlling 
expenses. His view is that the entire 
social and political trend is toward 
paying lower returns for the use of 
money and paying higher returns for 
human effort; that therefore to expect 
a major reversal of this trend is 
merely to postpone the day of attack- 
ing the earnings problem from the 
direction of better management. 

Authorities who are most active in 
the field of bank management con- 
sultation agree that it is first necessary 
in any bank to analyze the operations 
and the financial figures, as a start 
toward finding any weaknesses. Then, 
using standards and averages deter- 
mined from a broader group of com- 
parable institutions, it is usually not 
difficult to put a finger upon these 
points requiring attention. Finally, as 
a guide to future operations, it is 
necessary to set up standards or 
budgets to fit the individuality of the 
bank. 

These standards, in the phrase of 
E. S. Woolley, must reach from the 
investment and loaning policies down 
to the salary paid the janitor —they 
must be individual for the institution; 
ho other way will work, in his experi- 
ence. He declares that bankers have 
loo great a tendency to worship 
averages, which are inevitably mix- 
tures of good and bad. And he has 
pointed out in numerous articles and 


addresses that improvements in the 
bank operating field should not be 
made piecemeal, but rather that all 
attempts at operating improvements 
should be considered with the rest of 
the work and co-ordinated with the 
operations of the bank as a whole. 


T°? increase income from banking 

services, John J. Driscoll, Jr., rec- 
ommends as the first step that a bank 
determine just what it is earning on 
each class of deposits and business it 
is handling. Comparing these results 
with the experience of comparable 
well-managed banks shows which fig- 
ures are out of line. Then by break- 
ing down each class of deposits or 
business into its component operations 
and comparing these with similarly 
derived standards, it soon becomes 
evident where management attention 
is most urgently needed. With such 
figures it has been, on occasion, deter- 
mined that performance of the proof 
clerk is out of line with his salary, or 
that average activity of a bank is 
enough greater than normal experience 
to make an adequate scale of service 
charges extraordinarily important to it. 
Knowledge of investment costs con- 
sidered with investment yields may 
constitute a sound basis for setting 
interest rates on time deposits and 
earnings credits on commercial account 
analysis. 

With a knowledge of what net earn- 
ing rates are required on various types 
of deposits for sound operation, it is 
possible to budget not only expenses 
but also use of funds and then hold 


to these predetermined standards as 
closely as possible. In brief, such an 
approach permits the management of 
the bank to find which of its figures 
are out of line with successful experi- 
ence, determine just where it intends 
to go with each department and 
activity, and then follow the chart to a 
close approximation of the pre-set 
standards. 

Operating officers are making simi- 
lar approaches. As this is written, 
one comptroller is checking into loan 
costs, note cage activity, and related 
subjects to find just how profitable the 
various kinds of loans really are; he 
strongly suspects from his early dis- 
closures that some of the loans most 
highly treasured by the top manage- 
ment will prove to be actual money- 
losers when all costs are figured in. 
The top vice-president of another 
bank has men checking into loaning 
costs and investment costs, with the 
definite feeling that he may emerge 
with facts that will change his insti- 
tution’s entire policy as between loan- 
ing and investing in the current mar- 
ket. There are dozens of other 
similar studies going on in city banks 
and country banks, large banks and 
small banks. 

Researches into costs and yields and 
activity almost inevitably point even- 
tually to the need for an adequate 
schedule of service charges. Students 
of the subject, both bankers and 
outside authorities, agree that despite 
the large number of banks which have 
adopted service charges during the 
years of agitation on the question, 
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SERVICE CHARGES AND NET PROFITS 


The bar chart below indicates the importance of service charges in the present-day bank 
profit picture. It shows that service charges produced an income of 55 cents on each 
$100 of average demand deposits in a number of commercial departments studied by 
Driscoll, Millet & Company. This compares with net earnings of 93 cents per $100 of 
demand deposits. In other words, service charge income totaled 59% of the entire net 
earnings of the commercial departments under consideration. 


PROFITABILITY OF SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


A study by Driscoll, Millet & Company of 52 trust departments and 81 safe deposit 
departments in Massachusetts banks, revealed these interesting figures on their lack of 
profitability, and the opportunity for improving bank earnings through remedia! 
measures such as adjustment of fees and rate schedules, promotional activities to 
increase volume, reduction of costs, etc. 








52 Trust Departments 
in Massachusetts 
$820 oul 


81 Safe Deposit 

Operating results of Com- Departments 

mercial Departments in 87 

Massachusetts banks, based 

$1.95 on each $100 of average 
— demand deposits 


$380,389 





$728,4 











Total 
Expenses 


Total 
Income 











Total Fees 
and Com. 


Service 
Charges 


Total 
Expenses 

















$92,129 





Total 
Net Loss 


Total 
Expenses 


Rentals 
Received 


Total 
Net Profit 
































Service charges and miscellaneous departments are two bank income sources worthy of special cultivation Let 
Ree 
A 
there are comparatively few adequate also in their ability to defend the survey further pointed out that while J kno 
schedules in effect. Admittedly, a charges and win customers’ agreement general experience indicates that ordi- J was 
great many banks using some form of _ that they are fair. nary service charges will produce his | 
service charges are not entirely recover- A survey of commercial banks in about .60 per cent of average demand | reor 
ing their losses on unprofitable Massachusetts showed that their 1937 deposits, in those banks which know T 
accounts. operations produced service charges. their costs and apply these to all othe 
equivalent to .55 per cent of average accounts an average income is pro- § exis 
ONE thought about service chargesis demand deposits. One bank with duced at .80 per cent. Especially J yjj| 
that they shouldinclude anelement commercial deposits between $500,000 significant in the Massachusetts find- J the 
of profit. Most banks include this and $1,000,000 showed the highest ings was the fact that while the total f Ree 
profit in individual item costs and figure, 1.41 per cent; this size group net profit from demand deposits of Ff Ele 
maintenance costs, as a means of sim- averaged exactly like the entire group the surveyed banks was $2,187,000, RF 
plifying the explanation to customer. of all banks in the survey, .55 percent. $1,270,000 of this was due directly to} [Log 
Obtaining such a profit requires not As the volume of deposits increases in the collection of service and analysis} Mo 
only that costs be known but also’ this tabulation, the service charges charges. In other words, the .55 perf [Loa 
that accounts be analyzed. Because tend downward. Massachusetts banks cent of average demand deposits which f [oa 
a service charge must be fair, banks of under $500,000 demand deposit service charges produced toward net f [og 
using 100 per cent analysis have’ totals averaged .67 per cent, down to profits actually equaled 59 per cent— Ho 
attained results far better than most .11 per cent in the group between of the entire net earnings of the} Im 

‘ anks, both in respect to revenue and $25,000,000 and $50,000,000. The commercial departments of the sur- 

veyed banks. 
An idea of the growing importance 
This table points to a vital factor in the profits problem of service charges in recent years may 
be obtained from the Federal Reserve = 

— — ™ 


Profit Opportunity in Improved Management 


The FDIC has here appraised the quality of management of banks under its examining 
supervision, i. e., insured commercial banks not members of the Federal Reserve System. 
Note that only 60% of the banks were rated “good” or “‘satisfactory,” indicating the 
opportunity for better earnings through more effective bank management. 





All 


Banks with management considered to be— 























Bulletin’s statement of February, 1938, 
that in 1933, the first year that service 
charges on deposit accounts were 
reported separately, they constituted 
somewhat less than 2 per cent of the 
gross returns of national banks. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937, they constituted about 3.6 per 


banks Good oti = pair «= Yneatin = aoe | cent. While this is not a large per- 
a _ jf centage of gross earnings, its impor- 
ERR Seen ane eae are 100.0% 10.2% 49.8% 28.4% 9.2% 2.4% | tance in raising net operating earnings 
Banks with deposits of— satis ie 
$100,000 and under........... 100.0 6.6 378 363 163 3.0 (|| may be gauged by the ee 
$100,000 to $250,000.......... 100.0 79 483 31.5 99 2.4 experience cited above. Addition 0 
$250,000 to $500,000.......... 100.0 8.9 52.8 28.4 8.1 1.8 || service charge revenue is, like savings 
$500,000 to $1,000,000......... 100.0 12.7 52.3 23.9 8.1 3.0 in stationery and other direct expense, 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000....... 100.0 15.2 49.9 24.4 75 3.0 almost wholly transferable to net 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000....... 100.0 15.2 49.7 23.4 9.4 2.3 profits, and therefore takes on al 
ene to Spemennee Pee 100.0 14.3 57.1 22.1 6.5 importance greatly beyond its mathe} 
10,000,000 to $25,000,000. .... 100.0 289 400 22.2 6.7 2.2 : A 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000... 100.0 25.0 50.0 25.0 | — — to gross revenue § 
Over $50,000,000*............ 100.0 on | of the bank. — — 
Many new ideas are incubating 
*Because of the small number of banks, the figures for this group are omitted. | the field of service charges. One large 


See WHAT ABOUT PROFITS ?—Page 31 
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By HENRY D. RA LPH, Washington Correspondent 


Lending Agencies Under 
Reorganization 


A new government bureau to be 
known as the Federal Loan Agency 
was created by President Roosevelt in 
his first order under the newly enacted 
reorganization law. 

The new agency will have no powers 
other than those exercised already by 
existing agencies coming under it. It 
will be responsible for co-ordinating 
the functions and activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
RFC Mortgage Company, Disaster 
Loan Corporation, Federal National 
Mortgage Association, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, Federal Saving and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, Federal 
Housing Administration, and Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. It will 


be headed by a Federal loan adminis- 
trator at a salary of $12,000 a year 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and an assistant 
Federal loan administrator at a salary 
of $9,000 and other employees neces- 
sary. 

The various agencies named are not 
merged with each other and are not 
directly transferred to the new Federal 
Loan Agency, but will continue to 
function as independent units under 
the co-ordination of the Federal loan 
administrator. In this respect the 
Federal Loan Agency differs from two 
other new agencies created by the 
same order to which various existing 
agencies were directly transferred. 

The new Federal loan administrator 
is not expected to be named by the 
President until the order takes effect 
June 24. 

The one important Federal lending 


agency which will not be under the 
supervision of the Federal loan adminis- 
trator is the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. The President’s order transfers 
the Farm Credit Administration and 
all its activities, including the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, to the 
Department of Agriculture to be 
administered under the direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
heretofore has been a subsidiary of 
the RFC, is also transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The other two new government 
bureaus created by the President’s 
first order are the Federal Security 
Agency and the Federal Works Agency. 
The new Federal Security Agency has 
had transferred to it the entire Social 
Security Board, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Office of Education, 
United States Public Health Service, 


ieee their activities not merged but co-ordinated under a Federal Loan Administrator 


STEWART McDONALD 
Administrator, Federal Housing Administration 





JESSE JONES 
Chairman, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 





JOHN H. FAHEY 
Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
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W. GIBSON CAREY, JR. 
New President 








GEORGE H. DAVIS 
Retiring President 


. . . At its Washington meeting the U. S. Chamber of Commerce had 
no criticism for banks on business credits 


National Youth Administration, and 
Civilian Conservation Corps. The 
Federal Works Agency has had trans- 
- ferred to it the United States Housing 
Authority which deals with loans and 
grants to cities for slum clearance, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Public Works 
Administration, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, renamed Work Projects 
Administration, and various agencies 
concerned with constructing and man- 
aging government buildings. 

These three new agencies, while 
technically not cabinet departments, 
are as large and important as some of 
the ten regular departments, and each 
will be headed by an administrator of 
practically cabinet rank. 

A fourth section of the President’s 
first order takes the Bureau of the 
Budget out of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and makes it a direct adjunct 
of the executive office of the President. 
It also transfers to the Bureau of the 
Budget the Central Statistical Board 
and transfers to the executive office 
the National Resources Board. 

a Sl + 


The Chamber of Commerce 
Discusses Business Credit 


The role of business credit and 
capital investment in bringing about 
economic recovery was one of the 
chief topics of discussion at the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States held in Washington 
early in May. 

Under the general theme of “the 


key to recovery,” the chamber dis- 
cussed numerous subjects. There 
was no criticism, however, of banks 
and other investment institutions. It 
was agreed that there is plenty of 
capital available for investment, and 
that the free flow of capital into old 
and new enterprises is necessary to 
achieve business recovery. The latter, 
said the chamber’s president, George 
H. Davis, was “the greatest single 
force which pulled this country out 
of past depressions.” 

The adequacy of present financial 
agencies was championed by Robert 
M. Hanes, first vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association. 

“In such a contradictory situation 
we may well inquire concerning the 
adequacy of our financial agencies,” 
Mr. Hanes stated. 

‘“‘Who wants credit? The answer to 
that probably is ‘Everybody.’ In 
one form or another every one desires 
credit. Some get it from lending 
institutions, some from retail stores 
by means of charge accounts. I am 
convinced that a review of the existing 
multiplicity of credit institutions and 
credit facilities now available to 
responsible borrowers of every kind 
will convince any reasonable person 
that adequate provision has been made 
for all legitimate credit needs.” 

Mr. Hanes then discussed in detail 
the facilities for making credit avail- 
able to farmers, business firms, and 
individuals, and concluded that there 
is no need for creating additional 
agencies. He said: 

“In the light of the experience of 


the Federal Reserve banks and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
it is evident that the commercial banks 
are doing an adequate job of supplying 
the country’s business firms and insti- 
tutions with necessary credit. There 
would hardly seem to be any need for 
additional credit institutions to serve 
business. 

“The fact of the matter is that all 
over the world there has been a decline 
in the demand for commercial credit. 
The world over, there has been a 
decline in trade and in the volume of 
industrial production brought about 
by various barriers set up against the 
free movement of international trade. 

“Never has the country had more 
adequate credit facilities than it has 
today. These facilities are provided 
through many governmental institu- 
tions, through chartered banks, and 
through other financial agencies. These 
facilities have been streamlined as to 
terms, conditions, and rates to meet 
individual business needs, small and 
large, in every part of the country. 
These agencies have spent much time 
and money in advertising modern 
credit facilities and soliciting cus- 
tomers. When business decides to 
move forward to greater records in 
production and distribution it will 
find ample credit agencies ready to do 
their part in any sound recovery 
program.” 

« Sd * 


A Composite Picture of 
Bank Earnings 


Reports on bank earnings in 1938, 
currently issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the FDIC and_ the 
Comptroller of the Currency for banks 
under their respective supervisions, 
all point to a falling off in net profit 
as compared with 1937. 

Thus the “‘Federal Reserve Bulletin” 
for May states that net profits for 
member banks totaled $265 million 
in 1938 as against $337 million in 
1937, a decline of $72 million. This 
resulted in an average net profit of 
$4.90 for each $100 of capital funds in 
comparison with $6.30 for 1937. ‘*This 
decline,” the Bulletin adds, ‘‘was 
due chiefly to larger amounts charged 
off as losses during 1938, and to a 
lesser extent to a smaller volume ol 
earning assets held by banks in 1938 
compared with 1937 and to lower 
rates of interest on investments.” 

To counterbalance lower earnings, 
there was only a relatively small reduc- 
tion in member bank expenses in 1938. 
Recoveries on loans were smaller and 
those on investments were slightly 
larger, while profits on securities were 
substantially greater. Together, re- 
coveries and security profits were $119 
million less than losses and depreci- 
ation, which were considerably larger 
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in 1938 than in 1937. Notwithstand- 
ing the decrease in net profits, cash 
dividends declared were virtually the 
same as in 1937, being $198 million 
last year compared with $201 million 
the year before. 

The FDIC tabulation for insured 
state banks not members of the 
Federal Reserve System reveals that 
1938 net profits amounted to $35 
million, a decrease of 20 per cent from 
the $44 million reported for 1937. 

Here again the smaller net profit is 
linked chiefly with an increase in the 
loss on securities through sales and 
charge-offs, amounting to $12 million 
in 1938 as compared with $2 million 
in 1937. One notable difference in the 
FDIC report, as contrasted with that 
of the Federal Reserve Board or the 
Comptroller, is that the insured non- 
member state banks had an increase 
in income from loans in 1938. The 
2.6 per cent increase in income from 
this source was attributed primarily 
to a larger volume of loans and dis- 
counts rather than a rise in interest 
rates. 

The net profit of national banks for 
1938 was $197,959,000, a decrease of 
$30,062,000 in the amount reported 
for the previous year, according to 
Comptroller Preston Delano. Gross 
earnings from current operations aggre- 
gated $837,857,000 and expenses $577,- 
272,000, resulting in net earnings 
from current operations of $260,585,- 
000, a decrease of $12,288,000 in the 
year. Recoveries from assets pre- 
viously charged off of $181,810,000, 
including profits on securities sold of 





LEON HENDERSON 
Economist-Member, SEC 


.. . liberal, but stresses the value 
of economic research 


$98,819,000, increased $10,331,000. 
This was more than balanced by losses 
and depreciation charged off of $244,- 
436,000, an increase of $28,105,000. 
As in the case of the other two reports, 
cash dividends declared remained al- 
most unchanged, totaling $142,496,000 
in 1938 as against $148,335,000 in 1937. 


o e e 


The Barkley-Cole Trust 
Indenture Bill 


Conflicting views of the Barkley- 
Cole trust indenture bill were ex- 
pressed when this measure was passed 
by the Senate, and it is considered 
likely that further modification may 
be made in the measure before it is 
approved by the House. 

The bill is designed to give the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
authority to regulate the terms of 
indenture agreements under which 
banks or others undertake to serve as 
trustees for corporation bond issues. 
It would not affect bonds and notes 
issued without indentures and would 
exempt indentures covering security 
offerings of less than $1,000,000. The 
legislation was recommended by the 
SEC two years ago, after a study of 
corporate trusteeships from which the 
commission concluded that forms of 
indenture agreements commonly used 
do not require the trustee to give 
sufficient consideration to the interests 
of bondholders. 

In brief, the bill would require the 
trustee to make a check to determine 
if the issuer is performing its obliga- 
tions to the bondholders, requires the 
issuer to make periodic reports to the 
trustee, requires the issuer to furnish 
the trustee with the names and 
addresses of bondholders and permits 
this list to be made available to the 
bondholders under certain conditions 
in order to permit them to form 
protective committees free from domi- 
nation by the issuer, places definite 
obligations and responsibilities on the 
trustee and prohibits exempting the 
trustee from liability from his own 
negligence, and prohibits the trustee 
from having materially conflicting 
interests with the bondholders. 

Supporters of the bill contended 
that it will increase the confidence of 
investors in the safety of bonds and 
will raise all indenture trustees to the 
standard of conduct observed by the 
more conscientious trust institutions. 
Opponents claimed that it would place 
further obstacles in the path of cor- 
poration financing, increase the cost of 
floating new security issues, give the 
SEC excessive powers, and impose 
such restrictions and liabilities on 
trustees that banks outside of the 
large financial centers could not afford 
to serve under indentures, resulting in 
further coneentration of this business 
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SENATOR ALBEN BARKLEY 


. .. Conflicting views of the Barkley-Cole 
trust indenture bill have been expressed 


in New York and Chicago and in 
extension of the practice of private 
placement of corporate securities. 

The bill was opposed by the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association and by 
individual members of the American 
Bankers Association, although a ma- 
jority of the special committee on 
mortgage trusteeships declared the 
bill to be workable. The bill was 
supported by the SEC and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation but 
the Federal Reserve Board suggested 
further study and an amendment to 
prevent the SEC from encroaching on 
the functions of Federal bank examin- 
ing agencies. The Federal Advisory 
Council of the Reserve System also 
opposed the bill on the ground that it 
would create contingent liabilities for 
banks of deposit accepting corporate 
trusteeships which might be dangerous 
to themselves and to the banking 
system as a whole, and because it 
would materially increase the cost of 
long-term public financing, particularly 
to smaller corporations. 


. 2 A 


New Economist Member 
of the SEC 


Financial and banking circles are 
awaiting with interest the effect on 
the policies of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission of the newest 
appointee to that body, Leon Hender- 
son. 

Mr. Henderson is the first economist 

See WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT—Page 32 
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Advernsing 


Program that SELts 


F you will pick up a copy of your 
daily newspaper, you will find that, 
almost without exception, those 

who have paid their money for adver- 
tising space are offering something for 
sale. More than that, they are very 
specific about what that something is, 
what it costs and why you ought to 
buy it. The advertiser’s idea is to 
sell you and sell you some particular 
thing. 

Exactly the same motivation under- 
lies Bank of America’s advertising. 
The bank has loans to sell and (as a 
result of the requests received from 
branch managers) to do this the retail- 
ing of Timeplan Bank Credit, in all 
its many forms, occupies the major 
place in the bank’s 1939 program. 

Timeplan Bank Credit needs no 
explanation for Clearing House readers. 
It is simply the trade-mark on a Bank 
of America installment loan, whether 
this credit is a personal loan, an auto- 
mobile or home equipment contract 
or an FHA mortgage. Because these 
various loans appeal to different types 
of people, it follows that our advertis- 
ing approach must be varied with the 
class of loan covered. But this is a 
distinction without a difference. The 


By 
L. E. TOWNSEND 


Advertising Director, Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., and Vice-president, 
Advertising Federation of America 


The writer advocates the same direct technique for 


merchandising banking services through advertising 


that is invariably used in marketing other products 


same advertising principles underlie 
our personal loan copy and our FHA 
mortgage copy. However, as home 
financing is more in the news right 
now than other forms of personal 
credits, I will illustrate my points by 
discussing our FHA campaign in 
considerable detail. 

A steady barrage of home Timeplan 
loan advertisements, similar to those 
reproduced with this article, will be 
laid down throughout the year in 
California newspapers as the backbone 
of the campaign. This series is, in 
effect, a continuation in the daily 
press of the pages of “Inspiration 


Homes,” the illustrated book of home 
plans issued last Spring and which has 
been distributed to 50,000 prospective 
home owners or several times that 
number, if you include the distribution 
of its earlier editions —‘‘Home Plans” 
issued in 1935 and “Home Planning 
Guide” issued in 1936-7. Illustrated 
with plans, photographs and financing 
detail of some of the actual homes 
financed under FHA and Timeplan 
by the Bank of America, “Inspiration 
Homes” proved itself an_ effective 
advertising medium because it gave 
the man who wanted to buy a home 
something in which to set his teeth. 


Bank of America’s institutional advertising, in addition to promoting good will, must also carry a selling load 














Bank of America pioneered in FHA loans 
.-» the experience gained through 
this pioneering can help you 
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275,000 boys and girls have 
school savings accounts with Bank of America 
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You can get a personal loan at less cost today ... because 
Bank of America pioneered this modern banking service 
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The owners of this Bakersfield home 
are proud of its beauty and comfort 


$442 per month ces 


| the Bank of America Timeplan 
loan (arranged through FHA) 
that financed this home 


N° bouBT you would be proud, experience «an transform into practical 
tow, if you could call this charm. building plans. When these plans are 
ing small home your own. It is shown ready, bring them, with your specifica 
here as a splendid example of che kind tions, to Bank of America. This bank's 
of house you can build at small cost vast expenence in making the largese 
through FHA Trmeplam financing at volume of home loans of any financial 
tanged at Bank of America. tnstitunran in the pation can be of prac 

But every prospective home owner cal value in developing a financing 
has bis own udeas which your architect's plan to fit your family income. 














Bunk of America makes real estate loans on sarions types of improved property 


Bank of America 7) \ 















__ NATIONAL ERYAIcE ASSOCIATION Mp 
@ California's only statewide bank ESS ‘e =) 
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OWN YOUR HOME! 


eeeeee As little as $27-% 
per month will repay a 
Bank of America home loan 












ONLY $27-86 PER MONTH 
is repaying the Bank of America 
Timeplan loan (arranged through FHA) 
on this East Los Angeles home 





‘OME OWNERSHIP at less than insurance, principal, and interest 
$1.00 a day! The home, a in one monthly sum toraling only 
charming small house with living $27.86 


room, dining room, two bedrooms, Bring your home plans co Bank 
bath, kitchen, and double garage... of America and receive the benefir 
pane. every convenience for a of this bank's vast experience. Bank 
smail family of America has granted the largest 
The owners of this house, who volume of home loans of any finan- 
financed it through FHA Trmeplae ial instiration in the nation. 
at Bank of Amenca, like the plan Bankof America makes realestate loans 
which enables them to pay taxes, om rarions types of improved property. 


Bank of America7w 


NATIONAL I8YAJc8 ASSOCIATION 


California's ouly statewide bank 














Newspaper advertising featuring Timeplan home financing shows specifically what buyers can get for their money 


We showed him specifically what he 
could get for his money. Now, by 
putting the same copy into the news- 
papers we are merely expanding our 
audience. 

Also, incidentally, these pages from 
‘Inspiration Homes” make ideal news- 
paper copy. In the first place they 
will stimulate home financing and 
modernization loans because they fit 
the newspaper readers’ habits of 
thought. When a shopper scans the 
advertising in his newspaper he looks 
for a particular thing at a stated price. 
We fit that attitude exactly when we 
advertise a particular house at $44.12 
or $27.86 a month. Our record of 
incoming loan applications proves 
we’re right on this. Beyond this, 
because the homes illustrated are 
being drawn from all over California, 
we are stimulating good will for the 
bank in each community that has 
contributed a home. In other words, 
although this series of advertisements 
is primarily merchandise copy, it is 
also institutional copy. That it is 
effective in this, perhaps secondary, 
role is shown by the favorable news and 
editorial comment which has followed 
it in local newspapers. 

To ‘back up this newspaper cam- 
paign we have prepared a pocket size 
planning guide which can be used for 
over the counter and direct mail pur- 
poses. Later, after the future course 
of FHA is more clearly charted by 
Congress, another book of plans and 
photographs similar to “Inspiration 
Homes” will be published. In the 
meantime, a small homes folder carry- 
ing the newspaper copy in miniature 
and with the names of co-operating 


dealers on the face is being distributed 
by thousands of real estate dealers, 


builders, contractors, architects and 
others interested in building oper- 
ations. 


Now, you will note two things about 
this campaign. In the first place it 
does not deviate from one central 
theme. It holds consistently to one 
line. Further, it all points up to 
telling the public what we have to 
sell, how much it costs and why it 
should be bought and it does these 
things in such a way that the layman 
cannot fail to understand us. Actu- 
ally, we are using the same methods 





to sell home loans as a soap manu- 
facturer would employ to sell soap. 

If, for example, you will look at the 
advertising of the more popular soaps, 
you will find they base their appeal on 
something that the reader wants—a 
clear skin, for instance—and then 
proceed to point out that it can be had 
through the medium of the particular 
soap advertised. In other words, the 
manufacturer is advertising soap only 
as a means to an end. The buyer 
wants the end, therefore he accepts 
the means. 

So it is with our Timeplan home 

See ADVERTISING THAT SELLS—Page 28 











Mr. Townsend examines a chart which shows the close relationship between 
the bank’s business activity and its advertising expenditures 
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| ELL, for the love of Mike!” 
WW burst out Cashier John At- 
wood of the Ferndale National 
holding up a printed notice and laying 
down a letter opener. ‘“‘They’re going 
to hold the summer outing of the state 
bankers over on Turret Island this 
year.” 

“Hey? What’s that?’ Director 
Clutchbill jammed his newspaper to- 
gether. 

“Yeah, out on Turret Island June 
15th... there’s going to be boat races.”’ 

“Boat races ... let’s see it!” 

Mr. Clutchbill reseated his specta- 
cles and critically inspected the an- 
nouncement of the summer outing. 
‘“There’s going to be one boat race,” 
he corrected. “Sailboats only. Only 
bona fide members of the bankers 
association eligible. Course, Rutling- 
ton wharf to the Government dock 
on Turret Island. All vessels must be 
propelled by wind alone. No oars, 
paddles, outboard motors, inboard 
motors or setting poles allowed.” 

‘“‘Hm-m, they’re crazy. Must be 
three miles out to that island,” ven- 
tured John. 

“Four,” corrected Mr. Clutchbill. 
“We ought to enter.” 

“What! We enter a sailboat race!” 
John turned a pair of arched eyebrows 
around on Mr. Clutchbill. ‘““There 
ain’t a man or boy in this mountain 
glen that could hang onto a sailboat 
five minutes after the wind hit it.” 

**Ain’t there!” flared up Mr. Clutch- 
bill. “I’ve a good mind to enter 
myself.” 

“Don’t do it,” warned John. 
“They'll laugh at us for ten years for 
coming in last.” 

“IT used to sail on the lake myself 
when I was a little cuss like you,” 
bristled Mr. Clutchbill. ‘““The more 
I see of these scowling mountains the 
more I hanker for the dancing waves. 
Guess I'll go up to Rutlington to- 
morrow and look over the course.” 

An hour later Mr. Clutchbill stood 
in the twilight of the woodshed adjoin- 
ing his cottage at the south end of the 
village. He was slowly inspecting 
himself, holding up one elbow then 
the other. From a pile of old clothes 
assembled by his ancient _ sister, 
Marilla, to give to the poor, he had 
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Mr. Clutch! Pulls 


a NavuticaL Coup 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


Cashier, The Randolph National Bank, 
Randolph, Vermont 


The versatile director succumbs to the lure of the 


whitecaps’ gleam, enters a sailboat race featuring 


the annual bankers’ outing, and benefits from some 


preliminary reconnoitering to set the scene for a 


traditional Clutchbill triumph with his ‘Mystery’ 


fished out a white tattered jersey with 
horizontal black stripes. He now had 
it on together with a loose pair of blue 
overalls and a captain’s cap, the only 
relic which had come back from an 
ancestor in the war of 1812. 

The next day Mr. Clutchbill went 
on the morning train to Rutlington 





and proceeded directly to the water 
front. As he explored his way along a 
pier he stopped often and motion- 
lessly examined a flotilla of pleasure 
craft moored in the slip. When he 
was at the pierhead he realized it was 
the point where the race would start. 
Far across the water four miles away 
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“What! We enter a sailboat race !”’ John turned a pair of arched 
eyebrows around on Mr. Clutchbill 
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Mr. Clutchbill’s goatee dripped with spray and the rigging strained far out on the tossing waters 


Turret Island lay like a dim battle- 
ship. It marked the other end of the 
race course. The quick gleam of 
whitecaps flecked the lake outside the 
breakwater where a brisk little fifteen- 
mile breeze was coming in from the 
southwest. 

Mr. Clutchbill walked baek along 
the pier and descended to a long, low 
boathouse. 

“Got any windjammers a_ feller 
could rent for a little spin?” he 
inquired of a veteran laker in a sea- 
soned captain’s cap. 

“That eighteen-foot cat is for hire,” 
uttered the boathouse keeper jerking 
a thumb toward a little sailboat 
drowsing contentedly at her mooring. 

Mr. Clutchbill examined the plump 
white hull and powerful stubby mast. 
“She got any go to her?” 

“She ain’t so slow.” 

“Hm-m, well, if you'll set her up 
I'll give her a try.” 

The boathouse keeper turned his 
mouth toward the dark interior of the 
boathouse and hollered powerfully: 

“Hen-r-e-e! Put the sail on the 
cat.” 

A low, loose-jointed gentleman in 
his middle 20’s appeared, glanced up 
and down Mr. Clutchbill’s person with 
dark, unrevealing eyes and_ then, 
leaping from float to float, reached the 
sailboat, fetched it to the boathouse 
door and put on the sail. 

“Guess I won’t put on the jib,” 
uttered Henry ducking the slamming 
boom and gazing out toward the 


spray coming over the breakwater. 

“Yeah, put her on... I want to 
see all this boat’s got. May want to 
race her at the bankers’ outing next 
week.” 

The boathouse keeper got earnestly 
off a bench and examined Mr. Clutch- 
bill again for age and durability. 
“You goin’ into the race?” 

“May, if this boat’s got anything.” 

“Hen, put in that new Genoese 
jib.” 

Henry went into the boathouse and 
returned with a new sail which he 
laid handy in the boat. 


ME: Clutchbill pulled his black felt 
hat down to his ears, crawled over 
into the boat and squatted on the 
skipper’s seat. After an extended cat 
fight in the cross-winds of the slip 
Henry got her clear of the slip mouth 
and Mr. Clutchbill took the tiller. 

After they got outside the break- 
water Mr. Clutchbill laid for the 
island and rode the seas for a mile. 
Then he spoke. 

“Put on the jib.” 

Riding up and down on the seesawing 
bow Henry ran the jib up the forestay, 
then clawed in the flapping foot which 
reached far aft the mast overlapping 
the mainsail. The boat heeled sharply 
and grew a white beard on her chin. 

It didn’t take long to cover the 
remaining three miles to the island 
where they ran into a vacuum under 
the island’s high cliffs and stalled 
thirty rods from the Government dock. 


“If you’re aimin’ to land we’ve got 
to paddle,”’ announced Henry. 

““Isn’t there any way of sailing up 
and touching that dock?” demanded 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

“There ain’t!’’ pronounced Henry. 

“Confound it! The rules of the 
race says you got to sail from the 
wharf at Rutlington to the dock on 
the island.” 

‘Let ’em try it,” sneered Henry. 

‘*‘Don’t they know it can’t be done?”’ 
Mr. Clutchbill asked quickly, clutch- 
ing to the mainsail and wagging the 
sheet. 

“‘Naw, no one ever lands here in a 
sailboat.” Henry got out a paddle. 


“Say, fellow, [I’ve almost fell in 
love with you, and I’m going to 
present you with a dollar.” Mr. 


Clutchbill got it out and handed it 
over. ‘“There aren’t any strings on it 
only don’t tell any one a sailboat gets 
stalled here thirty rods from the dock.”’ 

The sun came out on Henry’s face. 
“T’ll keep her mum. Say, mister, you 
want me to sail this race with yuh?” 

“If I sail her at all, you-can. I’ve 
got a little figuring to do before | 
decide.” 

While they were paddling inglori- 
ously to the Government dock the 
lighthouse keeper, the sole occupant 
of the island, came down his narrow, 
twisting path to greet them. 

‘*“Good mornin’, mates. Tough place 
to get in with a sailboat,” he sympa- 
thized. 

“Yeah,”’ 


agreed Mr. Clutchbill, 
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climbing up a perpendicular ladder to 
the high dock. “How do sailing craft 
work in here?” 

“Don’t none come. 
job once in a while.” 

**Goin’ to be kind of mortifying for 
those fellows in the bankers’ race next 
week.”’ 

“I heard they was gettin’ up a little 
brush. Well, they’ll have to quit out 


Only a power 
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there thirty rods and get pulled in if 
there’s a southwest wind, and it’ll be 
southwest if there’s any this time of 
the year.” 

““Mm-m, yeah, I was thinkin’ of 
going into the race myself. Hate to 
get bogged down almost in hand-reach 
of the dock. The race is from the 
Rutlington wharf to this one... 
maybe together we could think up 


e Sf 


some little private aids to navigation 
in these waters.” Mr. Clutchbill feit 
around in his pockets. “Heh, there’s 
a little gift I fetched you.” 

The lighthouse keeper found him- 
self with a $5 bill in his hand. He 
felt of his chin and smiled blandly, 
“Eh, yes,” he nodded, “‘you came to 
the right department. My business 

See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL— Page 34 


Investment Help from Correspondents 








—— 





The writer cites the country banker as a reciprocal source of 


investment information to the large-city correspondent banker 


ITHOUT a doubt the out-of- 

town banker is using his city 

correspondent more and more 
on this matter of investments, due, not 
alone to the efforts of the traveling 
representatives of the large city banks, 
but more particularly to a new invest- 
ment consciousness which has been 
aroused. 

Some of our nation’s largest banks 
serve as correspondents for from 
several hundred to 4,000 out-of-town 
‘ banks each, with interbank deposits at 
the highest point in history. Think 
of what such a correspondent bank 
system means when viewed as a source 
of investment information. The big 
city banks subscribe to practically all 
of the statistical services issuing infor- 
mation on stocks and bonds and in the 
normal conduct of the banking busi- 
ness acquire a tremendous amount of 
first-hand information as to economic 
and business developments. In addi- 
tion to the statistical and investment 
research departments many large city 
banks have extensive library depart- 
ments specializing on business subjects. 
In these various departments are the 
trained interpreters of statistical and 
investment information as well as a 
wealth of current data and the com- 
bined investment experience, knowl- 
edge, and information is a reservoir 
which the banker without these facili- 
lies may tap. 

Of course, these investment special- 
ists are human, too, and may make 
mistakes, but without a doubt the 
interior bank bond lists are in a far 
better condition today, by and large, 
than in years, and this improvement 
has been accomplished by the outside 
application of a degree of skill and a 
completeness of knowledge that the 
smaller banks cannot afford to obtain 
by themselves. 

All of this you know. 

The real point I wish to make is not 
concerning the valuable and important 


By ADOLPH 
SUEHSDORF, Jr.* 


Assistant Vice-president, Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York City 


information the investment officer in 
the large city correspondent bank can 
give his correspondent bank friend, 
but rather the important role our 
out-of-town banker friends can play 
as a source of investment information 
for the city correspondent. 

This correspondent bank system as 
a source of investment information 
should not be a big city brother or 
country cousin relationship. It can 
be made and developed into something 
really worth while if the city banker 
would only look to the out-of-town 
bank friend to obtain comparable 
assistance. Each in his own way can 
supplement the other’s knowledge. 
The correspondent investment officer 
in the big city would not lose face; 
neither should his pride be hurt if he 
should address an investment inquiry 
to his correspondent out-of-town. If 
we would only tap these available 
sources we could reap much worth- 
while information. 

The bank correspondent in the 
large city is not always the fountain 
head of all investment knowledge; 
neither are all the investment brains 
in the big city banks. The bank 
correspondent in the smaller com- 
munity likewise has very definite and 
sound ideas about security values and 
trends. The tempo of the out-of- 
town banker’s life enables him to 
approach an investment problem from 
a different angle and perspective and 
an exchange of his view with that of 
the city banker is mutually invaluable. 


*Condensed from an address delivered by the author 
at the Eastern Regional Conference of the American 
Bankers Association, New York City, March 9, 1939. 


I have talked with many an invest- 
ment sage whose address was not New 
York, San Francisco, Boston, or some 
other large city. 

There has never been a time in 
recent years as the present when so 
many officers and representatives of 
the big city banks have been on the 
road making good will calls. There is 
of course no substitute for personal 
acquaintance in the banking business. 
This bond of friendship between the 
large city bank and the out-of-town 
correspondent makes for an ease and 
freedom of thought when exchanging 
views that proves helpful to both 
institutions. 

Now to touch briefly on some of the 
phases wherein the out-of-town banker 
can be an invaluable and important 
source of investment information for 
his city correspondent. The out-ol- 
town banker is the best source for 
information regarding local municipal 
issues, which one may find in estates 
in the personal trust division or in a 
customer’s list. The interpretation by 
the out-of-town correspondent of state 
tax legislation as it applies to securities 
is a worth while check on the large 
city banker’s reaction. No one is a 
better source of information than the 
local banker when it comes to the 
value of a local real estate bond issue 
or mortgage loan. I have checked with 
very small country banks in _ the 
South and Southwest as to the outlook 
in their communities for the year’s 
cotton crop and the _ information 
secured, when applied to the country’s 
cotton area at large, has worked out 
very well. Other tests can be made 
in other crop areas. Such material 
can then be translated to the granger 
rails, cotton movers, etc., for obvious 
reasons. Credit information on some 
local name to serve as a basis for the 
purchase of commercial paper is an- 
other instance where intelligent help 

See INVESTMENT INFORMATION—Page 30 
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The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 























ANDREW PRICE J. W. SPANGLER 


ARTHUR O. DIETZ... Following twenty 
years of service with the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation, Mr. Dietz was elected presi- 
dent on April 27. He succeeds Henry Ittleson, 
who continues actively as chairman of the board. 
Mr. Dietz joined the organization as a sales 
executive in 1919, and has served as divisional 
manager, vice-president and then president of 
Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated, 
principal subsidiary of the parent Corporation. 


A. J. MULRONEY ... The appointment 
of May 5 of Mr. Mulroney as a deputy comptroller 
of the currency fills a position that has been 
vacant for several months. Mr. Mulroney has 
been in the Comptroller’s office since 1933, rising 
to the rank of assistant chief national bank 
examiner. He was previously with the Iowa 
state banking department, and later was an 
officer in two Chicago banks. 














ROBERT R. GILBERT 


GEORGE P. REA 











ARTHUR O. DIETZ 








ANDREW PRICE, J. W. SPANGLER... 
Mr. Price, president of The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, is general chairman of the 
1939 A. B. A. convention to be held September 
25-28 in Seattle. J. W. Spangler, vice-president 
of the Seattle-First National Bank, is vice- 
chairman and treasurer of the convention, in 
addition to serving as chairman of the finance 
committee. 


“Banking Progress on Parade” is the theme 
announced for this year’s five-day session, and 
advance reservations show a 50 per cent increase 
over the same date last year, indicating an un- 
usually large attendance. The publicity commit- 
tee under the direction of Chairman K. Winslow, 
Jr., of the Seattle Trust and Savings Bank, has 
prepared two dioramas depicting Seattle and 
environs and these displays are now on nation- 
wide tours to further stimulate convention interest. 





A. J. MULRONEY 


ROBERT R. GILBERT... Mr. Gilbert is 
the new president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, succeeding B. A. McKinney who died 
April 2. Mr. Gilbert’s early banking experience 
included ten years of service with commercial 
banks in Dallas. When the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas was organized in 1914 he joined its 
staff and has been connected with the institution 
continuously since that time, having been ap- 
pointed deputy governor in 1924 and first vice- 
president in 1935. He will complete Mr. McKin- 
ney’s unexpired term, ending February 28, 1941. 


GEORGE P. REA... Mr. Rea, a former 
Honolulu banker, has been unanimously elected 
as the first paid president of the New York Curb 
Exchange. He was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1915, and until recently was 
executive vice-president of Bishop National 
Bank of Honolulu. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Trust Company Business 
Expansion Continues 


The estate business of Canadian 
trust companies continues to expand. 
The Trust Companies Association of 
Ontario, with twenty-three of Canada’s 
largest trust companies as members, 
reports that estates, trusts and agency 
accounts increased the past year by 
$7,425,428 to a new high of $2,348,- 
973,786. The association credits the 
continued expansion in the estates, 
trusts and agency business mainly to 
gradual education of the public to 
place its estates and trust funds in the 
hands of corporate trustees, an educa- 
tion which has resulted in part from 
the individual advertising of trust 
companies. Co-operative advertising 
has been attempted in the past, and 
may be tried again in the future. 

Trust companies in Canada are 
separate entities from the banks, as 
the latter are not permitted this type 
of business or to own shares in trust 
‘companies. In some cases there is a 
close relationship through directorates 
with some of the banks. But like the 
banks, Canadian trust companies oper- 
ate on a branch system, the larger 
trust companies having branches from 
coast to coast. 

“Branch offices (of trust companies) 
are carried at a comparatively small 
profit,” according to R. P. Jellett, 
general manager of the Royal Trust 
Company, with head office at Montreal. 
“Their chief advantage lies in increas- 


Left: Royal Bank of Canada branch at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, on a mine pay day. 














JOHN J. GIBSON 


General manager of Chartered Trust 

& Executor Co., Toronto, who has been 

elected president of the Trust Com- 
panies Association of Ontario 


ing the business and prestige of the 
company and the number of its 
clients, providing a countrywide field 
for investments and experience therein, 
and extending the benefits of corporate 
trusteeship to all parts of the country. 
The system also provides additional 
facilities for training men and advanc- 
ing them by transfer from branch to 
branch when opportunities offer.” 


Since many estates contain property 
the trust companies have had to 
develop real estate departments, which 
now are an important factor in the 
real estate field in Canada, a field for- 
bidden to Canadian banks. These real 
estate departments deal with the pur- 
chase and sale of all types of real 
property, and its rental, management, 
repair and improvement. Substantial 
fees are earned in these departments. 

Trust companies are incorporated 
under provincial or dominion laws, 
and may act as executor, trustee, 
trustee for bond issues, transfer agent 
and registrar, investment agent, and 
agent or attorney for the transaction 
of business. They are also engaged in 
the management of estates, the invest- 
ment and collection of moneys, the 
handling of real estate and mortgages, 
and the taking of all kinds of personal 
property for deposit and safekeeping 
on which loans can be made. They 
are permitted by law to guarantee 
investments, to receive money on 
deposit and to allow interest on such 
deposits. 

The moneys and securities of each 
trust must be kept distinct from those 
of the company and in_ separate 
accounts. Some of the companies may 
issue fidelity and surety bonds. None 
of the trust organizations may enter 
into commercial banking, the line being 
clearly drawn. Of all the various 
fields which the trust companies may 

See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 29 


Right : Prospector in 


from the bush after a winter’s work on a mining claim gets his pay 
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Court DECcISIONS... 


Right of the bank to sell collateral to itself . . . Validity of an informal 
certification of note ... Effect of partner’s death on partnership note... 


Authority of bank’s administrative officers to purchase office building 


Self-Selling by Bank 


May a bank sell to itself collateral 
which it holds on a loan, and credit to 
the borrower the price which the bank 
pays for the collateral? 

This interesting question was raised 
in a recent Pennsylvania case. A 
borrower delivered to the bank certain 
stocks and bonds as collateral on his 
demand note. The note provided 
that, on default, ‘“‘full power and 
authority are hereby given to the 
holder hereof to sell, assign and deliver 
the whole of the said security, or any 
part thereof at public or private sale 
at the option of the holder. At any 
such sale, the holder may purchase the 
whole or any part of the property 
sold.” 

The borrower defaulted and the 
bank made a written demand on him 
for the unpaid balance to be paid on 
or before a certain named date. 

In the notice the bank further 
stated that if the debt were not paid 
in full by the specified date, the bank 
would itself purchase the collateral at 
the closing price on the New York 
Stock Exchange unless at the time 
appointed the bank should receive a 
bona fide offer in excess of the said 
clesing priee. 


By 
CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


At the time specified the bank 
ascertained the market values in the 
manner outlined, credited the bor- 
rower’s account accordingly and had 
the securities transferred to itself. 

Admitting the right of the bank to 
sell the collateral to itself at private 
sale under the terms of the contract 
with the borrower, the borrower con- 
tended that the bank transferred the 
securities to itself by means of mere 
book entries without any semblance of 
a private sale. 

Citing the notice given the borrower 
and the opportunity which he had to 
produce bidders to compete with the 
bank for the securities, the court said: 

“What the bank did was sufficient 
under the terms of the contract to 
require the court to conclude that 
there was a _ valid private sale.” 
(Englert vs. First National Bank, 5 
Atlantic Reporter, Second Series, 136.) 


Can’t Revoke Certification 


A bank’s certification of a note or 
check, even though informal, can not 
be erased or revoked. 

A bank’s customer deposited with 
it for collection a note which the bank 
sent to a second bank for collection. 
The second bank upon instructions 
from the maker sent the note, in the 
hands of a notary public, to a third 
bank in which the maker had funds 
for payment of the note. The third 
bank, instead of paying the note, 
marked it “‘O.K.”’ in accordance with 
custom. 

The notary then returned the note 
to the collecting bank. Just as he 
arrived there, the bank which had 
“O.K’d” the note telephoned the 
collecting bank, requesting that the 
collecting bank erase the “O.K.”’ This 
was done by the notary who protested 
the note on the ground that answer 
had been made “‘not provided for.” 

Ruling that the certification by the 
*“O.K.”’ could not be revoked, the 
court said: 

“There is no particular formula 
that need be used in order to accept 
or certify a negotiable instrument. 
Whatever the origin of the letters 

See COURT DECISIONS— Page 33 
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BURROUGHS 





ROLL PAPER 


For adding and accounting machines. 
Non-lint. Plain and carbonized rolls 
in standard widths—2 9/32” and 
3 7/16”. Special widths in roll paper 
may be had up to 18”. 


ORDER FROM THE 
LOCAL BURROUGHS OFFICE 
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Booklets listed below are offered without charge or obligation to bank officers and 


other executives. 


Address your requests, on your bank or company’s letterhead, to 


THE EDITOR, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
SECOND BOULEVARD AND BURROUGHS AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


a 


New Booklets 


44% FHA MORTGAGE LOANS 
. . .» Recently the country’s largest savings 
bank aroused wide attention by announcing 
that it would finance up to $10,000,000 in 
FHA loans this year at a new low interest 
rate of 4144 per cent. This booklet explains 
the kind of property that is eligible, initial 
costs, monthly payments per $1,000, savings 
under new interest rate, and other features 


| of the plan. 


GUIDE TO NEW YORK CITY... Just 
the thing for World’s Fair visitors is this 
111-page handbook, issued by a New York 
bank. It contains a special section on things 
to see and do at the Fair, and in addition it is 
a veritable encyclopedia of information on 
other Gotham attractions. 


SECURITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT ... Essential features of 
United States Government bonds, notes and 
treasury bills, as well as obligations of Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation and other govern- 
mental agencies, are presented in this 64-page 
pamphlet. An appended chart gives in con- 
venient form the record of government 
financing of outstanding issues. 


THE CALL OF COPENHAGEN ... It is 
indeed a luring siren’s call that is sounded by 
this beautifully illustrated booklet, offered by 
a Danish bank, which pictures the appeal of 
Copenhagen and surrounding countryside. 


| Even those unable to consider European 


expeditions will be interested in the pic- 
turesque settings and scenic charm portrayed 
in these 44 pages. 


Booklets Still Available 


| AUTOMOBILE FINANCING BY BANKS 


... A review of essential factors to be con- 


| sidered by banks in connection with this type 


| of small loan business. 


Discusses the field to 


| be covered, probable credit losses, collection 


methods, overhead expense, insurance cover- 
age, advertising promotion, etc. 


| EVEN-DOLLAR PLAN ... Description of a 


service designed to assist in the merchandising 
of various forms of bank credit on a monthly 
payment basis. Under this plan, every loan 
is repayable in even-dollar installments and 
the gross loan is always an _ even-dollar 
amount. 


MEETING THE PUBLIC NEEDS IN 
BANKING .. .A widely quoted address 
delivered by W. Randolph Burgess, vice- 
chairman of the board of The National City 
Bank of New York, at the eastern regional 
conference. A clear analysis of the deposit, 
loan and investment problems confronting 
banks in their endeavor to meet public 
needs. 16 pages. 


HOW TO BALANCE THE FEDERAL 
BUDGET .. . Holding that the condition of 
our Federal finances with its continued 
deficits has set the stage for uncontrollable 
inflation, the National Economy League here 
outlines a definite program whereby it 
believes the national budget could be bal- 
anced without undue disruption of public 
services. 32 pages. 


THINGS TO KNOW ABOUT BUYING 
OR BUILDING A HOME... This 40-page 
booklet covers virtually all the major ele- 
ments to be considered by the prospective 
borrower in acquiring a home. It is produced 
by the American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, based on material originally compiled 
by the Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 


BANK QUESTIONNAIRE MANUAL... 
A clearing house of ideas for loss prevention 
in connection with fidelity, robbery and for- 
gery hazards. 53 pages. 


12 BEST BUSINESS FORMS ... A business 
stationery concern submitted thousands of 
forms printed for its customers to an office 
Management association, asking them to 
select the twelve best. These are here 
reproduced. 


PROBLEMS OF STAMP PILFERAGE 
AND POSTAGE CONTROL ... This new 
brochure reveals the results of an independent 
survey made among ten thousand executives 
in many types of business, with a response of 
44.61 per cent. The survey discloses how 
thousands of business and financial institu- 
tions have centralized mailing and postage 
control with savings in postage expense rang- 
ing from 12 per cent to 52 per cent. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? . 

A good booklet to pass on to some capable 
young fellow who’s looking for a job or who 
hasn’t decided just what he wants to do, or 
a responsible older man who hasn’t found his 
right place in life. 


A NEW WAY OF BUYING INSURANCE 
. . . Inefficiency, lack of economy and out- 
right danger in just “taking out policies” are 
revealed in this intelligent approach to the 
problem of insurance buying. Advantages 
of carefully-planned protection with proper 
regard for potential sources of loss are 
explained. 


DEFINITE BOND MARKET RECOM- 
MENDATIONS .. . An eight-page analysis 
and forecast of the bond market with definite 
buying and selling advice is offered by an 
impartial financial service. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE TREASURER ... 
The purpose cf this report is to clarify the 
position of the treasurer, distinguish his 
functions from those of other major execu- 
tives, and discuss the organization of his 
department. 24 pages. 
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Level Peak Loads with 
Brandt Automatic Cashiers 


Those peak loads placed upon tellers at © BRANDT accuracy also makes its contri- 
noon, just before closing time, Saturday _ bution in leveling peak loads. When work- 
forenoons, days following holidays and at ing under tension to handle waiting cus- 
other times, are leveled through use of — tomers, tellers are most apt to make errors 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS. in payments. Errors cannot occur when 
BRANDTS are in use because they are 
errorproof. Because of this there is no need 
to check payments made with this machine. 


All coin payments from 1¢ to 99¢ are made 
in less than a second by merely pressing one 
key on the BRANDT—the key corre- 
sponding to the amount to be paid. Because To obtain further information as to how 
tellers do not have to select coins one by BRANDTS will help tellers over peak 
one, they can serve each patron faster. Peak loads with perfect smoothness, send in the 
loads are handled in less time, with much coupon below requesting information on 
less confusion and with greater efficiency. BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS or 
write requesting a trial without cost or 
obligation. 
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Model 100 Se , 






This machine delivers coins to the teller to pass 
to the customer. 








This machine delivers coins directly to the customer. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 











Other Brandt Products: BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO., 
Watertown, Wis. 
COIN COUNTERS AND PACKAGERS | Without cost or eitgains peewee send information regarding 
COIN SORTERS AND COUNTERS | the following BRANDT products: " . 
(_] Brandt Automatic Cashiers [_] Coin Sorters and Counters 
COIN STORAGE TRAYS | {_] Coin Counters and Packagers {_] Coin Storage Trays 
COIN WRAPPERS AND BILL STRAPS | __] Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


to us that we might better let a little 
time elapse to absorb our suggestions 
than try to keep the ideas flowing so 
fast that they would begin to roll off. 
Our intention is to resume the series 
after summer vacations have passed. 
We are guessing that they will not yield 
so many major points to reform, but 
that they should bring up a lot more 
points of possible improvement if only 
because everybody in the bank has 
been thinking about the subject for a 
year. 
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THE BANK’S FRONT LINE 


Meanwhile we keep finding new 
ways to get along better with our 
customers. For example, we had 
known for a long while that there was 
a distinct lack of sympathetic under- 
standing between the operating depart- 
ments upstairs and the folks at the 
windows downstairs. So one day I 
called together the girls in these 
departments, opened up by saying, 
“The worst mistake that was made in 
planning this bank building was to 
put an upstairs on it.” Presently it 
developed that there were no major 











MODERN FARM MACHINERY } 
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grievances between the two levels. 
Rather the girls in each considered 
that she belonged to a little club that 
had no members on the other floor. 
Out of that session came a disappear- 
ance of the old-time friction. No longer 
does it react on the customer who 
brings in a statement that he cannot 
balance, hands it in at a window, and 
is annoyed by having the girl there 
dash upstairs with it and return 
looking as though she had just swal- 
lowed the canary, but with no help 
for the customer. Now she gets it 
straightened out, or else the book- 
keeper comes down and helps figure 
out what is causing the trouble. 


AS has been already pointed out, 

we are not fooling ourselves into 
thinking that everything is being done 
just as well as it could be done. We 
know there are a lot of wrinkles still 
to be ironed out. The most we can 
brag of our progress to date is that 
we have found a lot of wrinkles we 
had never before known of, and are 
getting rid of them just as rapidly as 
we can devise ways to do it. 

We have not talked about our 
efforts outside the bank, nor have we 
brought up the subject of errors and 
omissions in talking with customers, 
for that merely gets the customer to 
looking for things to find fault with. 
So it is a fair statement that nobody 
outside the bank realizes we have 
been doing our utmost to improve our 
personal relations, except as word of 
it may have trickled out from our 
people to their friends. 





PROGRESS 


HEN a display of farm machinery will draw 
a packed audience of 15,000 city people 
on one night, as was the case at the recent Min- 
neapolis-Moline Exhibit in the Minneapolis Au- 
ditorium, it is evident that farm and city interests 
are closely linked. 

Upon the prosperity of the farmer the pros- 
perity of the nation is built; and the farmer who 
pursues prosperity with modern, time-saving 
machinery, is the one that wins the race. Thou- 
sands of progressive farmers will be in the 
market for Minneapolis-Moline Tractors and 
Farm Machinery for 1939 operations, and with 
the cooperation of MM dealers and local bank- 
ers, the necessary purchases can be made. 
Farmers who merit credit should be helped to 
make more money through the use of modern 
machinery. More money in the farmer's pocket 
means more money for all business and conse- 
quently for the banker. 

Get acquainted with your MM Dealer. 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


But we are already getting results, 
intangible but nevertheless results. 
Increasingly during the past few 
months our customers have taken occa- 
sion to remark that our people are 
unusually friendly and courteous, or, 
what probably means the same thing, 
that we give them good service that 
they appreciate. This courtesy has 
not been accidental, nor has it been 
solely the result of improved methods. 
It has come about not only because of 
the improved operating methods we 
have worked out of our campaign, 
but also out of a definite drive for 
friendliness. 

For example, we know that among 
our customers, and, we suspect, among 
the customers of any bank whether on 
Wall Street or on a cross-roads inter- 
section, are some who are sociable and 
like to visit. Our people have had 
this called to their attention, have 
been urged to visit with the talkative 
customer if it can be done without 
delaying other customers. Some of 
our older employees have old-time 
friends among our customers, people 
they have grown up with since grade- 
school days. The other day I noticed 








Today Modern MM Tractors are used for 

many money making and money saving 

operations besides regular field work. 

Center photo shows how a man saves his 

entire orchard in which the trees had 
blown down. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 
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one old resident visiting with one of 
the older employees for at least a 
half hour. It happened to be in an 
off-peak hour, and the employee 
seemed to be enjoying the conversa- 
tion. That is fine, from the bank’s 
standpoint, whether the customer has 
a big commercial balance or was 
merely buying a 10-cent cashier’s 
check. Such a visit makes one more 
person in our community feel just 
that much more friendly toward the 
bank and some of the individuals who 
make it up. To that extent it has 
improved our relations with our fellow 
citizens. 

Recently a visitor commented that 
when he approached the rail to ask 
for me, everybody looked at him and 
smiled, three different people started 
to rise and then resigned the duty to 
the officer who was closest at hand. 
He visits a lot of banks, said it was 
as spontaneously friendly a greeting 
as he ever hopes to receive. Which is 
one more straw to show that our per- 
sonal relations wind is blowing in the 
right direction. 


ig would be possible to string out 

this explanation with a lot of specific 
incidents. We could discuss. the 
standardized direction to cashier’s 
check customers, given after a look 
at the rail, ‘“‘Please take this to 
Mr. So-and-so to sign’; this came 
after several uninitiated check buyers 
had been told ‘‘Get an officer’s signa- 
ture,” and had taken the checks across 
the street to the mystified desk 
sergeant in the village police station. 
Or the arrangement by which, al- 
though it is specifically stipulated 
that Mary is not Margaret’s boss, 
Margaret is under obligation to come 
cheerfully and immediately when Mary 
asks her to help with a rush of cus- 
tomers, which may happen ten times 
a day during the first week of the 
month. 

What it all boils down to is that we 
have conscientiously done our best 
to improve our operating technique 
and our technique of contact with 
customers. We have done our best 
to induce our officers and our staff 
to use these better methods, not 
occasionally but all of the time. 
Because ours is a small bank, we have 
been able to handle it informally and 
by personal contact and talking it 


over. But it seems to us, after better | 
than a year of working at it, that | 
whether we had a large bank or a very | 


small bank, whether we had two 
people or two thousand, we should 
somehow try to develop a method for 
bettering our personal relations. If 
every bank would take care of this 
strictly local problem, we strongly 
suspect that the big, national problem 
of public relations would almost take 
care of itself. 
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HE SELLS 
FINANCIAL SHOCK ABSORBERS 


He is the F&D representative in your community and prob- 
ably you are well acquainted with him. 





If one of your employees betrays his trust .. . if the com- 
mand “Stick ‘em up!” resounds in your teller’s ears... ifa 
packet of securities unaccountably vanishes—an F&D 
| Bankers Blanket Bond acts as a shock absorber to cushion 
the financial jolt. 


At such times, the personal interest of the F&D’s local 
representative in your welfare is your assurance of a 
prompt and satisfactory settlement of your loss. 





FIDELITY, SURETY AND | BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
BANKERS BLANKET BONDS | AND GLASS INSURANCE 





FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


| COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 
financing. A loan, as such, has un- 
pleasant, or at least not very appeal- 
ing, connotations to many people. 
But a home is a desirable thing. Hence 
we stress the home—the end—and 
mention the loan only as a means. 
And, by pricing our homes within a 
wide range, we show how the means 
can be adapted to any possible end. 
Precisely the same formula applies for 
all the other forms of Timeplan Bank 
Credit. 
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ADVERTISING THAT SELLS 


It may be objected, as indeed some 
bankers have objected, that by selling 
loans, by making them attractive, we 
are inculcating the public with habits 
of extravagance. But the person who 
thus objects simply hasn’t thought the 
subject through. The man who bor- 
rows to build a home is practicing not 
extravagance but thrift, and the man 
who uses his ““Bank Credit Standing” 
and borrows to pay or discount his 
bills from a bank to protect his general 
credit standing is also practicing thrift. 
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developed idea. 





100 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Memphis. Tenn. 


Dallas, Tex. 
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Like Suceess”’ 


AGO Look how this modern method of financ- 
ing has come to the front! 


¥ “Nothing Succeeds 
IS 


15 years ago Field Warehousing was largely an un- 
10 years ago 300 Field Warehouses were 
in operation. Today there are thousands of Field Ware- 
houses, serving over 600 industries. 
have had over 16 years’ experience in this field. We're 
working with hundreds of sound, progressive bankers. 
We welcome your inquiry and questions. 


Field \¥§\Warehousing 
by Douglas— Guardian 


Our FREE BOOKLET ‘‘Financing the Modern Way” supplies compre- 
hensive information on Field Warehousing in concise form and cites 
plenty of evidence to demonstrate Douglas-Guardian experience. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


NATION-WIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Cleveland, O. 


Our executive heads 


118 North Front St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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But this is a story about advertising 
and not about banking philosophies, 
and so we come down to what the 
trade calls institutional copy. That 
is, advertising which is designed to 
publicize the advertiser’s name in a 
general sort of way, to build good will 
for the house in general. This is 
about the only advertising some banks 
do and many of them seem to be dis- 
appointed in the results of their efforts. 
If they are, it may be because they 
have been a little too general. They 
haven’t offered anything in particular 
for sale. 

It was pointed out earlier that our 
Timeplan-FHA newspaper campaign 
was institutional advertising, in that 
it built good will in the local communi- 
ties where it ran. Thus, although 
essentially merchandising copy, if had 
to carry an institutional load. In the 
case of institutional copy, we reverse 
this process and make it carry, 
secondarily, a selling load. Thus this 
year, as an institutional campaign, we 
are reviewing the activities in which 
the Bank of America pioneered. This 
impresses on the public the bank’s 
initiative, at the same time that it 
sells what the bank has to offer. As 
one example, friends of the bank will 
be told of the start of the school 
savings system in 1911 and its growth 
to a major activity with 275,000 
depositors. We stress, you see, the 
bank, as a bank, which is institutional 
advertising, and at the same time we 
‘*sell’’ our school savings system. 

Again, we stress our background as 
a pioneer in the personal loan field. 
This sells the bank, as a bank, but, 
also, it sells personal loans and demon- 
strates to the public that from its ten 
years experience in this kind of credit, 
the bank has been able to evolve its 
present low cost Timeplan. The same 
principles underlie the bank’s institu- 
tional advertising showing how it 
pioneered in the FHA field. 


N short, all of Bank of America’s ad- 

vertising is designed to sell a func- 
tion of the bank and create good will 
for the bank. The difference between 
the merchandising copy and the insti- 
tutional copy is simply one of putting 
the emphasis on the first or on the 


| last. This is essential, if an advertising 


program is to pay its way and we 
hold to it, even in the case of our 
national advertising. This last is 
keyed, this year, to the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, of course, 
but we use it to sell Bank of America’s 
Travelers’ Cheques and the services of 
the bank’s branch on Treasure Island, 
the Exposition site, as well. 
Consistent selling effort of this kind 
produces direct results in the form of 
new business for the bank. It is likely 
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that a good many bankers will question 
such a statement, but it is neverthe- 
less true. We have in our advertising 
department a chart which shows the 
relationship of departmental activity 
to advertising effort. If we put our 
shoulders back of FHA mortgages, the 
results show up automatically. Simi- 
larly, if we slacken our effort back of 
any phase of the bank’s business, the 
results are just as apparent. This 
opens up extremely interesting possi- 
bilities, for it means that banks can, 
if they will, stimulate particular ac- 
tivities as their needs dictate. When 
a merchant gets a glut of a particular 
stock on his shelves, he runs “‘specials”’ 
to get rid of it. It begins to look as 
though banks could do the same thing. 
This is particularly important in the 
field of installment loans, for by 
stressing one class against another it 
should be possible to maintain a bal- 
anced ratio between classes. 

In proportion to its business and con- 
sidering the area that it reaches Bank 
of America does not spend a relatively 
large amount for advertising. As a 
matter of fact on a proportionate basis, 
our appropriation is smaller than that 
of many other banks. So leave the 
size of your appropriation out of your 
consideration, consider instead what 
it is you want to sell. Then make 
it as simple and attractive as you 
can and then advertise it and keep 
on the same line no matter how 
tired you get of the same old story. 
Remember that “consistency is a 
jewel and advertising pays.” 
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CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


enter, “the best basis for stable earn- 
ings has been found to be in the execu- 
tor and trustee department, even 
though the fees are not commensurate 
with the work and_ responsibility 
involved,” referring once more to 
R. P. Jellett of the Royal Trust 
Company. 

There are about fifty-eight trust 
companies in Canada, large and small. 
A number of trust companies are sub- 
sidiaries of mortgage companies. 


° ° 


Credit Union Movement 
Growing In Canada 


New legislation to place credit 
unions in Ontario under stricter super- 
vision is to be enacted this session, 
according to the Financial Post, 
Toronto. The new legislation will 
place the expanding credit unions 
under the supervision of the registrar 
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Your bank may not be located in Cleveland. And maybe 
you aren’t particularly interested in Rochester, NewY ork. 
But this “timetable” does give you some idea of how fast 
you can present cash items in New York State if you use 
the Marine’s night transit service. 

This speedy service enables your bank to save up to 24 
hours or more in presenting cash items throughout New 
York State. With very few exceptions, items reaching us 
prior to 1 A. M. will be presented the next business day 
in 56 New York State cities and towns. 

Such results are possible because of The Marine Trust 
Company’s many correspondent banks throughout the 
state, and its strategic location in the world’s greatest 


market.Send for a copy of our latest night transit schedule. 


MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO 
A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER 
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of trust and loan companies. Credit 
unions, which first came to Canada in 
1900 when Alphonse Desjardins started 
La Caisse Populaire de Levis in 
Quebec Province. Since then every 
province in the Dominion has enacted 
legislation to allow the formation of 
credit unions, which perform a function 
supplementary to commercial banks. 

Recent figures give Quebec Province 
348 credit unions with 65,000 members 
and assets of approximately $15,000,- 
000. Nova Scotia has 100 societies 


with 15,000 members and assets of 
In Ontario there are about 


$325,000. 
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19, in Manitoba 15. One of the most 
successful credit unions in_ the 
Dominion is at Ottawa, operated by 
the civil servants for their own needs 
with assets of about $1,500,000. 

Requests for the formation of more 
credit unions necessitates a_ stricter 
government supervision, thus the new 
legislation. 
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Mining Increase Brings New 
Bank Branches 


Canadian mining continues to ex- 








Curing Sick Sales 


5 pews merchant knows that broken plate glass means 
broken trade. Bind up his display with a bandage of 
boards and you check the flow of customers—cutting a 


deep gash into sales. 


For this emergency case of sales sickness a glazier is the 
only doctor. A quick diagnosis. An operation to remove 
broken pieces. A few expert strokes with the cutter. Next, 
fitting. Then remove the bandage and find the wound well 
— sales healed and healthy again. 


Plate Glass Insurance is the merchant's best medicine for 
sales sickness. When glass breaks, he has only to telephone 
his insurance agent. Replacement service at ambulance speed 
is his without trouble, worry, expense. 
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pand and has jumped Canada’s mining 
payroll since 1934 from $88,000,000 
to $140,000,000 in 1938, bringing with 
it an increase from 73,500 workmen in 
1934 to 112,000 in 1938. Banks have 
benefited in that semi-monthly mine 
pay rolls are as a rule cashed by mine 
employees at the local bank, or in 
places where no bank is established 
they are cashed at the nearest branch 
bank. Practically all new bank 
branches established by Canadian 
banks in the past year have been in 
new mining areas. In addition to 
banking the accounts of miners, or 
cashing their checks, the banks also 
do a big business on pay day in money 
orders payable in Canada and in 
European countries, since a large per- 
centage of the mine workers support 
their families living in central Europe. 
On pay day the banks remain open in 
the evenings in these mining towns to 
take care of the heavy business. 

One of the important mining towns 
is Kirkland Lake, Ontario, with a 
population of about 22,000. This 
town depends entirely on the big gold 
mines situated there, and handles an 
annual mine pay roll of nearly $8,000,- 
000. Typical scenes on pay day are 
those illustrated at the Royal Bank of 
Canada, when 1,500 workers of one 
mine mill into the small branch bank. 


| The mine transfers its entire pay roll 
| to the Royal Bank for entry into each 





individual’s savings account. 


INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


may be given and this applies too to 
field warehouse receipts. 

Time and again I have found the 
banker in the small industrial city 
had sensed a rise or fall in money rates 


_ sooner than we in the big cities because 


| of the particular conditions in his 
| town. 





Very often on the matter of term 
loans the banker in a particular com- 
munity is a prolific source of valuable 
information. 

Out-of-town banks have often been 
helpful in locating markets for little 
known stocks and bonds of companies 
located in their general area. 

Correspondent banking in America 
provides real and numerous benefits 
to both the large city bank and the 
out-of-town bank as sources of invest- 
ment information. It is and can be 
developed even further as a reciprocal 
service, not a one-way street as I 
mentioned earlier, but rather a healthy 
stream of valuable investment knowl- 
edge flowing in both directions. 
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WHAT ABOUT PROFITS ? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 

city bank is engaged in preliminary 
development of an idea for setting its 
analysis formulas so that they may 
be varied, as often as required by 
conditions, upward and downward 
with actual yield on funds, with actual 
expense figures, and other pertinent 
factors. The significance of this idea 
lies, of course, in the competitive 
advantage it gives to the institution 
which makes the best showing, and 
also in practically assuring the bank a 
fixed rate of return on those of its 
accounts which on analysis require 
imposing a charge. The same idea 
applied to a bank which has been 
unable to make a living rate of return 
on its invested capital should quickly 
disclose to the stockholders whether 
the demand for its services is strong 
enough so that the community is 
willing to pay it a fair return. Plainly, 
in such a case the service charge 
schedule would be raised to a level to 
provide the predetermined rate of 
gross return on deposits, and if not 
enough customers would pay these to 
support the bank, this would consti- 
tute an unanswerable argument to any 
hope for the bank paying its way. 


departments of varying size in Massa- 
chusetts, exclusive of the banks with 
trust departments in Boston, a net 
profit of $92,000 was disclosed. This 
figure came from an aggregate profit 
of $175,000 in twenty-one departments 
and an aggregate loss of $83,000 in 
thirty-one departments. Only five 
departments, however, showed a sub- 
stantial profit while seventeen of the 
losing departments produced losses 
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from $2,500 to $16,000 apiece. This 
report indicated the opinion that net 
profits from trust department oper- 
ation should properly be one-third of 
the fees and commissions received; 
only three of the departments sur- 
veyed reached this figure. 

The Massachusetts survey made by 
Driscoll, Millet & Company showed 
twenty-three safe deposit departments 
with total profits of $19,800; fifty-eight 











HE factual approach to manage- | 


ment through a knowledge of costs 
and a budgeting of departments and 
activities against predetermined stand- 
ards or bogey figures, leads logically 
into consideration of the profitability 
of departments other than banking. 
In the chapter on bank management 
prepared by John J. Driscoll, Jr., for 
the A. B. A. Research Council’s study 
of bank profits, he declares that lack- 
ing any national figures in this field 
his own experience in preparing de- 
tailed reports in many individual 
banks satisfies him that these non- 
banking departments such as trust 
and safe deposit would tend to show a 
loss. This would, of course, by no 
means be universal. 

In an address before the trust 
division of the A. B. A., Mr. Driscoll 
declared that a wonderful opportunity 
for increasing bank income exists in 
trust departments. Pointing out that 
his firm’s files show eleven out of 
twelve trust departments both large 
and small operating at a loss, he 
emphasizes two major reasons: 

1. Fees allowed by law are fre- 
quently based on dollars handled, 
while work done and risk taken fre- 
quently bear no relation to this. 

2. Fees fixed by agreement are all 
loo frequently determined without 
any knowledge of what it will cost to 
render the desired service and, in many 
cases, will result in a loss to the 
department. 

In the survey of fifty-two trust 
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with total losses of $105,300. Of the 
safe deposit departments showing a 
profit, nineteen showed profits under 
$1,000 apiece; and of the four showing 
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profits above $1,000 only one produced 
what the report termed a worthwhile 
profit. Practically all of the profitable 
departments, except those showing 
profits of more than $1,000, made a 
profit because the department is so 
small that it does not require a sepa- 
rate staff to service and handle. Of 
the fifty-eight unprofitable depart- 
ments, sixteen lost more than $3,000 
apiece, ten more lost between $1,000 
and $3,000, thirty-two showed losses 
under $1,000. It should be noted that 
this study did not include the depart- 
ments of the larger Boston banks. 

A study of thirty safe deposit depart- 
ments in medium sized banks shows 
annual cost of maintaining box $2.25, 
average annual entry cost of 8.4 entries 
@ 41¢, $3.44, average annual cost 
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$5.69. The relationship between this 
figure and the prevailing minimum 
rental of $3 per year needs no elabo- 
ration. One factor not to be overlooked 
is that a higher percentage of rentals 
would serve to reduce the unit cost, 
and the answer is not necessarily an 
increase in rates. 

To undertake similar detailed studies 
of the various miscellaneous depart- 
ments in the banks of the United 
States would obviously be superfluous 
here. The same factual approach is 
indicated for each one. Find the 
costs, find the revenues, diagnose the 
situation, apply remedial measures if 
indicated. If a department is showing 
a loss, ways should be devised to reduce 
this loss or turn it into a profit. If the 
activity is showing an inadequate 
profit, then similarly it needs to be 
turned into larger black-ink figures. 

The need for increased bank earn- 
ings is plain to all. A few of the more 
promising approaches to solving the 
profits problem have been presented 
in this series of articles. The banker 
who applies to his own bank the line 
of thought set forth here by leaders in 
banking research may find that there- 
after his profit problem will be less 
acute than in the years just past. 
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WASHINGTON 
VIEWPOINT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


to serve on the five-man commission. 
While he has had little or no experi- 
ence with stock exchanges and corpora- 
tion financing he has had much to do 
with consumer credit and small busi- 
ness loans and is familiar with prob- 
lems of economic research and govern- 
ment administration. He has been 
with the Federal Government since 
1934, serving as chief economist of the 
National Recovery Administration, 
economic advisor to the Works Prog- 
ress Administrator, and more recently 
as executive secretary of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee. 
Prior to that, he assisted Governor 
Pinchot in reorganizing the Pennsyl- 
vania state government, serving as 
Assistant Secretary of State, and as 
economist for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion he made a survey of personal 
credit. 

Although very much of a liberal in 
his political and economic views, Mr. 
Henderson places much stress on the 
value of basic economic research, and 
in his new position he is expected to 
take a particular interest in the effect 
of the SEC’s laws on business activity 
and the availability of commercial 
credit and capital financing. 
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COURT DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


‘O.K,’ they have been so popularly 
accepted as the equivalent of ‘all 
right’ or ‘good’ that only an extreme 
purist would refuse to recognize their 
intended import. 

“By such certification, the bank 
became a direct obligor to the payee. 
Neither the collecting bank as agent 
for the payee, nor the notary had any 
more authority or right to consent to 
the erasure of the ‘O.K.’ which had 
been placed upon the note than they 
would have had to return their 
principal’s money had payment been 
made in cash, and this, of course, 
would have been wholly beyond their 
power. The making of the erasure 
was a mere spoliation which effected 
no legal change in the liability of the 
accepting bank.” (Hamburger Bros. 
vs. Third National Bank, 5 Atlantic 
Reporter, Second Series, 87.) 
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Partnership Note 


A bank made a loan to a partner- 
ship, taking the partnership note for 
the money. Later one of the partners 
died while the note was still unpaid. 
Thereafter the bank took a renewal 
note signed by the surviving partner 
in the partnership name. In a subse- 
quent litigation involving these trans- 
actions, the ‘Tennessee court was 
called upon to decide these questions: 

Did the renewal note, executed by 


the surviving partner in the partner- | 
ship name, bind the estate of the | 


deceased partner? 

Was the renewal note signed by the 
surviving partner in the partnership 
name an absolute payment of the 
original partnership note and was the 
original partnership note therefore 
legally unenforceable or dead? 

If the renewal note signed by the 
surviving partner did not bind the 
estate of the deceased partner, was 
the estate nevertheless liable on the 
original note of the partnership? 

“The renewal note by the surviving 
partner in the partnership name,” said 
the court, “did not bind the deceased 
partner’s estate. The death dissolved 
the partnership, and necessarily ended 
the authority of the surviving partner 
to act for the partnership in executing 
the renewal note, even though the 
renewal note was given for a past 
indebtedness of the partnership. 

“But it does not necessarily follow 
that the deceased partner’s estate did 
not still remain bound for the original 
indebtedness. The bank had a right 
to treat the renewal note as either an 
absolute payment and discharge of 
the debt, or only as conditional pay- 
ment or as mere evidence of the debt. 
It is generally held that a new note 


is not a payment of the original 
instrument in the absence of an under- 
standing or agreement to that effect. 
In this case it appears that the bank 
had no intention of discharging the 
deceased partner of liability by taking 
the renewal note, and it was unaware 
of the surviving partner’s lack of 
authority to bind the estate of the 
deceased partner.” (First National 
Bank vs. Hunter, 125 Southwestern 
Reporter, Second Series, 183.) 
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Purchase of Bank Building 


What is the authority of the 
administrative officers of a national 
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bank to acquire an office building for 
the bank? 

In an interesting Kentucky case 
which came before the Federal Courts 
the officers of a bank negotiated with 
the officers of a national bank to sell 
an office building to the latter bank. 
The president of the selling bank wrote 
a letter showing how the sale price 
was arrived at and submitting title 
papers and other data. Presumably 
these communications were in con- 
firmation of oral arrangements made 
between officers of the respective 
banks. There was no written reply 
by the national bank to these com- 
munications, but the cashier and one 
of the vice-presidents of the national 
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bank informed the selling bank that 
the transaction would be completed 
and a check delivered. 

There was a joint meeting of the 
boards of the two banks and there was 
a notation on the minutes of the 
meeting showing an offer by the selling 
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bank and an acceptance by the 
national bank. However, there was 
no evidence that these minutes were 
signed by anyone authorized to repre- 
sent the selling bank or that a copy 
thereof was ever delivered to or 
accepted by the national bank. Under 
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Single drawers of SAFE-T-STACK Steel 
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ROUD as we are of our 
new building, attractive 
rooms and luxurious ap- 
pointments, we are prouder 
still of the fact that the 
spirit of hospitality which 
guides every member of our 
staff is the same one that 
has been attracting travel- 
ers to the sign of the Parker House for 
two generations. When you arrive in 
Boston, come right to the city’s most 
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these circumstances, was the arrange- 
ment reached between the adminis- 
trative officers of the two banks 
sufficient to bind the national bank? 
The Federal Court thought not, say- 
ing: 

*‘Administrative officers, whatever 
be their authority to bind the bank in 
the ordinary course of business, have 
no power in the absence of specific 
authorization to bind the bank in the 
purchase of an expensive office build- 
ing.” (Louisville Trust Company vs. 
National Bank, 102 Federal Reporter, 
Second Series, 137.) 
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DIRECTOR 
CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
is to provide aids to navigation.” 
Upon leaving the island some two 
hours later Mr. Clutchbill had done 
considerable more exploring than the 
usual guest to those parts. Together 
with the lighthouse keeper he had 
made a very close study of the keeper’s 


| marine railway on which the lighthouse 
| motor boat was run out, a line running 





from a windlass on shore along the 
underwater track to a little white 
buoy out in the cove. Another thing 
both gentlemen found a common 
interest in was a windmill perched on 
the bluff overlooking the cove. When 
Mr. Clutchbill left the general scenery 
remained the same, save that the little 
white buoy appeared to be a trifle 
farther out and it now had printed in 
bold letters on it, ““Danger—Keep Off.” 

Arriving back at the boathouse at 
Rutlington, Mr. Clutchbill informed 
the boathouse keeper it was his desire 
to rent the boat for the coming race. 
He then made an excursion uptown to 
one of the banks where the chairman 
of the race committee had his domicile. 
After passing a few good wishes for the 
success of the coming party Mr. 
Clutchbill inquired about the rules, 
and upon being informed he was right 
in understanding the race was actually 
from wharf to dock on wind alone, he 
entered the Ferndale National for the 
race. 

“What is the name of your boat, 
Mr. Clutchbill?”’ asked the chairman. 

*‘Name? Heh, oh, yes, name... eh, 
we call her the ‘Mystery’.” 

“Quite a nice name, and unusual,” 
nodded the chairman printing it slowly 
in the name hole of his sheet. 

The day of-the regatta featuring the 
bankers’ summer outing opened as fair 
and fragrant as a pink geranium. At 
ten o’clock the entire congregation ol 
bankers had left the dock and had 
been ferried to Turret Island by motor 
boats, there to await and greet the 
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To MEET the requirements of 
wages and hours legislation, 
Burroughs offers several plans 
for providing adequate payroll in- 
formation in readily usable form. 


These plans provide an em- 
ployee’s earnings statement, 
individual earnings record, pay- 
roll sheet, and pay check or 
envelope. All may be written 
simultaneously, with the neces- 
sary totals automatically ac- 
cumulated if desired. 


Besides furnishing a positive 
basis for wage-hour control, such 
records today perform an impor- 
tant function in the mainte- 
nance of efficient operating 
procedures. 


Regardless of the number of per- 
sons employed by your bank, 
there is a plan exactly fitted to 
your needs. Call your local 
Burroughs representative. 


(ATTACH SIGNED PAY RECEIPTS AND RETURN TO PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT PROMPTLY IN SEALED ENVELOPE.) 
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winner of the sailboat race and present 
him with an urn of real pewter with 
the usual slight plating of four carat 
silver. When this distinguished group 
of gentlemen arrived at the island 
they failed to find the only living 
inhabitant, the lighthouse keeper. It 
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had been understood he would be 
there at the dock to extend the key 
to the island. 

Back on a line even with the wharf 
at Rutlington, eleven sailboats were 
now heeling hither and yon on a stiff 
southwest wind. In one of them, 
handling the tiller, sat Mr. Clutchbill 
in his tattered, horizontally striped 
skipper’s shirt, loose blue overalls, 
white sneakers and an ancient marine 
officer’s cap riding rakishly over one 
Nesting in the bilge with alert 
dark eye, nimble feet and _ fingers 
squatted Henry, the helper. Mr. 


' Clutchbill’s boat had both its main- 


sail and Genoese jib set. When the 


| last gun boomed he squirmed his boat 


among the others and went over with 


| the first rush. 


Over on the dock at Turret Island 


| betting had begun on the race now 


that the boats could be seen coming. 
So while Mr. Clutchbill’s goatee 
dripped with spray and the rigging 
strained far out on the tossing waters, 
Cashier John Atwood of the Ferndale 
National and Willie Dexter, the teller, 
elbowed their way into the yelling 
crowd around the bookmaker. The 
latter, an elderly vice-president picked 


| wholly on the chance he was a slow 


; see.. 


runner, stood on the stern of an over- 
turned rowboat receiving wagers. 

“Even money on the Wrynose 
Trust ‘Fly’ and the Bushglen Na- 
tional’s ‘Pup’,” he droned. 

“What you got on the Ferndale 
National’s ‘Mystery’, yelped John. 

** *Mystery’ . . ‘Mystery’, let’s 
. 10 to 1 she don’t take a place.” 
“Put on this $10 for Director 


| Clutehbill, and $5 for John Atwood.” 


**And this $1 for me, Willie Dexter,” 


| broke out Willie handing up a new 
| dollar bill. 
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Twenty-five minutes later five of the 
fastest sloops came swooping in like 
a flock of gulls and got stuck in the 
doldrum thirty rods from the dock 
caused by the island’s high cliffs. 
Frantically the inmates of the crafts 
pushed their booms around and held 
out jibs like fans to catch a wisp of 


air. Boat after boat joined the motion- 
less fleet. Among them came Mr. 
Clutchbill. It could be seen he was 


playing artfully outside the dead line 
hunting with his eyes over the surface 
of the water. Suddenly he worked 
into position and made a_ shoot 
among the boats. The little catboat 
sneaked up alongside a large white 
buoy marked, “Danger—Keep Off.” 
Those on the other boats paid slight 
attention to him owing to their own 
frantic struggles. Had any one 
watched closely, however, they would 
have seen Henry lean over the bow as 
though to fend off the little white 
buoy. But instead of doing so he 
unfastened a snap hook on the buoy 
and snapped the hook through a staple 
on the stem of Mr. Clutchbill’s boat. 
Henry then stood erect and waved an 
arm. Instantly the lighthouse keeper’s 
windmill on the bluff sprang into a 
hum. Mr. Clutchbill’s boat moved 
mysteriously forward on an_under- 
water line attached to a _ revolving 
windlass on shore which was worked by 
the windmill machinery. On the dock 
a yell of encouragement and surprise 
hit the air. Its volume grew. Those 
on the other boats stood up with 
open mouths. Technically Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s boat was being moved by the 
wind as the rules simply stated. It 
went right to the dock and bumped it. 
Every banker on the dock, every 
banker in the stranded fleet, had been 
leaning forward holding his breath. 
They all now jerked stiffer than ram- 
rods and let out a yell that flushed a 
flock of gulls off the water a half mile. 
Mr. Clutchbill rose and bowed from 
He then climbed 
up the ladder to the dock and was 
lost in a smother of handshakes. 
While the congratulations on the 
dock were still in progress the light- 


| house keeper came out of his hiding 












under the windmill and made his way 
down the winding path. 

“Congratulations, mate!” grinned 
the lighthouse keeper working up 
alongside, “fine piece of sailing.” 

Mr. Clutchbill shook hands warmly. 
When the lighthouse keeper got his 
hand free he felt something in it. He 
looked down and discovered a $20 bill. 

While the stranded fleet was being 
dragged to the dock a shout went up. 

‘“*Fol-low pee-rade to the-e grove to 
pree-sent Director Clutchbill of the-e 
Ferndale National with the-e first 
annual ree-gatta cup... ree-freshments 
will be served immediately after-r . . . 


y?? 


bring your own mug! 
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